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WHOLE NO. 1334 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


Before our feet, untrodden, lies 
Another year; 

And in our hearts grave thoughts arise 
Imbued with fear. 


We know not what for us it holds 
| In coming days; | | 
If we shall walk through dreary wolds, 
Or pleasant ways; | 


If we shall waken to dismay, 
Or glad surprise; 

If o’er us shall be gloom of gray, 
Or azure skies. 


But hark! across the unknown way 
No foot hath trod— 

Comes to the fainting soul to-day 
The voice of God. 


And now into the opening year 
We bravely tread; 
Our wandering feet shall know no fear 
Divinely led. 


— Home Mission Monthly. 


BETHLEHEM. 


BY REV. H. B. GAGE, RIVERSIDE. 


All that we have concerning Bethlehem in 
the New Testament is the fact that Jesus was 
born there. This is a little singular. We 
have no record that Jesus ever afterward vis- 
ited the place. Did he ever visit the place of 
his birth? Did he ever go down to Bethlehem 
from Jerusalem during his ministry? The 
gospels are silent on this point. Not one of 
his mighty works, not one of his noted 
miracles, or one of his matchless discourses 


are recorded as performed at ‘‘ the town where | 


David was.”’ 

Bethlehem as a town gave him no welcome 
when he was born there, and it would seem 
as though the town never encouraged his re- 
turn. 
never wanted to go back to it. We often say: 
‘‘Every man has his chance.’’ Bethlehem 
certainly had its opportunity.. The angels 
came announcing the birth of the Christ. 
Then the shepherds came. Then after months 
came the wise men. And lastly Herod came, 
and killed all their boy children from two 
years old and under. The angels could come 
from Heaven, but the Bethlehemites were too 
indifferent to listen. The shepherds could 


It would seem, too, that Jesus himself _ 


come in from the country, but their story 


seemed like an idle tale. 


The wise men could come from the far, far 
East, but these people did not think enough of 
their testimony to look for the Messiah within 
their own city walls. Yes, the chief priests and 
scribes could tell that Jesus should be born 
at Bethlehem of Judea, and then not have in- 
terest enough to go seven miles to find out if 
it were true. Then Herod came with the 
chastening-rod of affliction, but even that did 


not awaken the people to search for their Mes- 


siah with all their hearts. Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem, and the only welcome he received 
was from the angels, from the shepherds who 
lived out in the country, and from foreigners 
from the far Kast. Ah, men may come from 
the east and the west, the north or the south, 


and find Jesus in our city, in our church, 


while we are blind to the fact that he is at our 


very doors. 


Perhaps we can understand the conduct of the 
Bethlehemites better by remembering that we 


have a good illustration in our own country. 


General @). S. Grant was born on the edge of 
a little village ine Adams county, Ohio. He 
went to school and grew up there till he re- 
ceived his appointment to West Point. Time 


went on till his native village had forgotten 


him. Early in the sixties, when the young 
soldier and officer began to be famous, the 


_ people of Adams county began to recall their 


knowledge of him. They said: ‘‘ Why, he 
was born here; he is one of our boys. We 
knew his father; we remember him when he 
was a lad.’’ But they never asked him to 
come back and visit at the old home, and I do 
not think they ever sent him any message of 
cheer, and from that day to this, while ofher 
cities and towns have risen up to do him 
honor, and have built monuments and statues to 


his memory, his native county and his native 


town have not had patriotism and local pride 
enough to lead them to erect a monument to 


his memory. 


Bethlehem and Nazareth treated Jesus just 
so. They knew him, but did not know him. 
They acknowledged him as a townsman, but 
he was without honoramong them. And con- 
sequently Jesus, after he entered upon his 
ministry, never returned to Nazareth but once 


(possibly twice), and could do no mighty work | 


their because of their unbelief, and he never 
went back to Bethlehem at all. 


ceive pastoral visits. 


service. 


REV. ROBERT HALL. 


We regard Hall, the Baptist preacher of 
Bristol, England, as the Spurgeon of his day. 
Perhaps we should rather say we regard Spur- 
geon as the Robert Hall of the time in which 
he lived. ‘They were both eminent divines of 
the Baptist Church, but free to commune with 
those of every name who professed their faith 
in our Divine Redeemer. ‘There are some an- 
ecdotes of Hall that are worth remembering, 
to say nothing more now about Spurgeon. 

As an infant he was so frail that it was 
hardly thought he could live; and yet before 
he was nine years old he had read and reread 
Edwards on the Affections and on the Will. 
About the same time he read, with intense in- 
terest, Butler’s Analogy. | 

But for the anecdotes. He was a good pas- 
tor, and for years made it a rule not to 
make a call simply, but to pay a pastoral visit 
to each member of his church once each quar- 
ter. He did the same also to such of his 
hearers as he thought would be willing to re- 
He was very fond of 
tea, and confessed that he took thirty cups of 
it inan afternoon. He would make four of his 
visits in an afternoon and evening, and drink 
six or eight cups at each place. 

When visiting the poor of his flock he 
would take a good supply of sugar and tea 
with him and ask permission to leave with 
them what was not used. ‘To put the lower 
classes at their ease he would sit down with 
them at supper, having let them know before- 
hand that he preferred a ‘‘ basin of milk.’’ 

He could not tolerate vanity. A _ preacher 
who had an inordinate share of it, having 
preached before him, sought his opinion of the 
Hall remained silent for some time, 
but when pressed for his opinion remarked, 
‘There was one very fine passage, sir.’’ ‘‘I 


am rejoiced to hear you say so,’’ said the 
preacher. ‘‘ Pray, sir, which was it?’’ ‘‘It 
was the passage from the pulpit to the vestry.”’ 

He regarded Episcopacy as a ‘‘humaen, 
though certainly a very early invention. As 
it was practiced in the second and third cen- 
turies I should have no conscientious objec- 


tions to it. As it subsists at present among 
us: * * * Tcan scarcely conceive a great- 
er abuse.’’ It ‘‘is nothing less than one of 


the worst relics of the papal hierarchy.’’—A. 
Taylor, D. D., in the Banner. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Bisnop Hirtu of the Roman Catholi¢'Mis- 
sion at Uyanda, in Atrica, writes back that he 
reluctantly concludes that it is necessary for 
them to print the New Testament which the 
Protestants are spreading everywhere. He 
says they cannot prevent the people trom 
reading it, and so they are preparing an edi- 
tion with notes from the holy fathers. 

x * 

WHAT a pity it is that the reader of the 
daily papers cannot have his journalistic pab- 
ulum brought to him a /a carte! As it is; 
along with his morning porridge, biscuits and 
coffee, he must take the garlic and smoked 
hash that some one else prefers. Some of us 
would gladly pay more if we could get what 
we want and wo/ get what we do not want. 
The business is too generous and so it makes 
us pay our money and take—everything. “ 


CHAUNCEY M. DrEprEw and the Pontifex 
Maximus have been shaking hands and ex- 
changing meaningless pleasantries at Rome. 
The railway magnate thinks well of the Pope, 
and doubtless his good opinion is reciprocated. 
It is pleasant to read of such interviews, where 
guileless and ‘unsophisticated men, without 
axes to grind, meet and talk and say good- 
bye. Doubtless it chagrined both these 
gentlemen that the reporters even heard that 
they had come together. 

x ® 


Miss E1izABETH PEABODY, who has long 
been known as the friend of many good causes 
of philanthropy and reform, died near Boston 
last week in her ninetieth year. She was a 


great friend of the Indian; she is said to have 


been the first to introduce into this country 
the Kindergarten system of teaching children ; 
she was sister-in-law to both Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne arid Horace Mann, and figured in the 
select circle of the ‘‘Concord School,’’ the 
leading characters of which have now al- 
most entirely passed away. 


Mk. MOZOOMDAR said in substance at the 
last meeting ‘he addressed before leaving for 
home that he had observed that the progres- 
sive workers were the conservative believers. 
He had caught a principle as well as a fact. 
The remark applies to the essentials. Uni- 
tarianism is progressive in faith, but innocent 
of aggressive work. Universalism ‘‘cuts the 
chord’ of incentive. ‘The mainspring of 
evangelical effort. is in the profound convic- 
tion that there is something to save men 
from, something to save them /; and some- 
thing to save. them éy. That means Sin, 
Holiness and an Atoning Saviour. 

| 

Riv. Dr. CuaAs. H. PARKHURST seems to be 
the kind of hero that is not afraid of being 
made a martyr. The tide of public opin- 
ion seems to have turned decidedly in his 
favor. He hasa double fight to make; on 
vice itself, and on the vicious officers of the 
law. He is persevering, systematic and de- 
termined. Threats of assassination reach him 
often, but, nothing daunted, he goes right on. 
The very fact that he has the audacity to at- 
tempt the gigantic task of coping with the 
wickedness of Gotham proves him an excep- 
tional man, and every lover of virtue, every 
friend of the church, which Coleridge calls 
the ‘‘ shrine of morality,’’ will wish the brave 
Parkhurst entire success in his contest. 


ecclesiastical tramps. 
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A MISER in ‘Baltimore died last month, 
clutching his bank book in his stiffening 
hand grasp and shrieking with curses be- 
cause he could not take it with him. ‘‘ Rul- 
ing passion stung in death.’’ He literally 
starved to death with a bank account in his 
favor of $5,000. Truly, ‘‘We brought noth- 
ing into this world and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out.’’ 

x 


THE Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has sent out a notice to beware of a Syrian 
known as Rabbi Baba. About two years ago 
he was employed by the board ’t6 compile a 
lexicon. He quit his work, and since then 
has been an Episcopalian and a Baptist, and 
has last applied to Archbishop Corrigan for 
admission into the Roman Catholic Church. 
He still keeps his letters of recommendation 
trom the Presbyterian Board, and hence the 
caution. | 

x * 

CALIFORNIA is a favorite landing-place for 
stranded prodigals, threadbare religionists and 
With the Star of Em- 
pire, westward the procession steadily wends 
its way, until the broad Pacific stops its wend- 
ing. It is no harm to scan the credentials of 
the stranger, social, commercial or ecclesias- 
tical, before he is too cordially received and 
taken to our bosom. If he is all right, he wlil 
be only too glad of the chance to prove it so; 
if he is not all ‘right, it.cannot be known too 
soon that itis so. The flotsam and jetsam of 
the Parliament of Religions is still drifting on 
the tides, and we Californians have a weak- 
ness for scenting from afar something strange 
and new and Creaking: it kindly on its near ap- 


proach. 
® 


TEN years ago perhaps the most influential 


personage in the United States was T. V. Pow- 
derly. He was at the head of the organiza- 
tion of the Knights of Labor. His word was 
law. Legislatures consulted his wisdom and 
the organized industries of a Continent moved 
or rested at hiscommand. To-day the king 
is dethroned and the dictator of millionaires 
and laborers sinks into obscurity. The Order 
is waning; it presumed to figure in politics, 
and then it began to decline. Thg name of 
Powderly will not be forgotten, for he is a 
friend of his class, he often spoke words of 
good counsel to his followers in the way of 
temperance and economy, and we believe that 
he tried conscientiously to use the potent 
forces that for a time were placed in his hands. 


THERE are Roman Catholics and Roman 
Catholics. ‘There are not a few in this coun- 
try who refuse to follow the un-American lead 
of the Ablegate at Washington. Rev. D. S. 


Phelan, editor of the Western Watchman (Ro- . 


man Catholic), in discussing the proposed 
division of school funds on denominational 
lines, says: ‘‘It may do in a monarchical 
country, where the King is the father of the 
people, and all his children receive of his 
bounty, to ask for a subsidy tor the schools of 
Catholics. The system proposed is the very 
worst possible for our country. Fora country 
of mixed creeds, we have the best public 
school system the world ever saw.’’ ‘The man 
that wrote that has become acclimated. He 
is an American. We rejoice in all such, what- 
ever their creed or condition or color. We 
leave it for the Infallible to determine whether 
or not he is a good Roman Catholic. 


-bian Exposition at Chicago. 


8a” WE again call attention to the club rates 
given in the issue of December 28th, which 
are as follows: 
THE OCCIDENT (§2 00) and ‘‘ Traveller’’ ($1 00), 


THE OCCIDENT ($2 00) and ‘‘ Overland Month- 
ly’’ ($3 00), to new subscribers............ $3 50 


To old subscribers who will renew during 
the month of January, we will make the fol- 
lowing liberal rate: 


THE OccIDENT and Traveller "’ | 
THE OCCIDENT and ‘‘ Overland Monthly’’..... $4 00 


THE latest news from Honolulu is that the 
Queen has consented to the President's condi- 
tion to grant amnesty to the Provisionalists, 
and that accordingly Minister Willis has asked 
the latter to abdicate. This they firmly re- 
fuse to do, and the prospects are that the re- 
sult will be a worse tangle in Washington 


than in Honolulu. 


THE Midwinter Fair in Golden Gate Park 
was informally opened on New Year’s Day. 
The monument commemorative of Sir Francis 


Drake, the first explorer of these Western 


shores, was unveiled with appropriate ad- 
dresses. It isthe gift of Geo. W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia. The Fair promises to be even. 


_ better than was at first anticipated. The en- 


terprise has grown from the first. There is 
no doubt that strangers to California will be 
able to see the wonderful products of these 
regions as they could never do elsewhere; and 
besides there are to be many foreign attrac- 
tions that have come to us from the Colum- 
It is understood 
that for a fortnight or so yet the exhibits will 
scarcely be so complete as to be aaemnctory to 


the visitor. 


THERE is no place where good sense is 
needed more than in the pulpit. Gov- 
ernor McKinley of Ohio was staying in Brook- 
lyn one Sunday not long ago, and like the 
good Methodist that he is he went to church 
to worship God and seek his blessing. No- 
sooner had the preacher seen the distinguished 
worshipper than he was seized with the feel- 
ing that something must be done. ‘These were 
his words: ‘‘I could not forgive myself, and I 
feel sure the members ’ of my ‘Congregation 
would not forgive me, if I failed to say that 
we have worshipping with us this morning ~ 
one of the most eminent statesmen of the day. 
I feel constrained to say that we have in our 
congregation that eminent Christian states- 
man, Governor William McKinley of Ohio.’’ 
We have such a high opinion of Mr. McKin- 
ley as to lead us to be sure that he regretted 
that he had not gone to some other church. 
It is that sort of fawning sycophancy in the 
pulpit that disgusts men of sense. It is said 
of the great Duke of Wellington that ata place 
of worship an humble working man rubbed 
elbows with him, and learning of his distin- 
guished fellow-worshipper, he began to shrink 
away in awe, whereupon the Duke kindly | 
touched him on the arm and said: ‘‘ My good 
brother, we all stand on the same level in 


‘God’ s house.’’ 


It is told of old Peter Coskesieie that upon 
being informed that General Jackson was 
walking down the aisle, he cried out: ‘‘ And 


who’s General Jackson? Unless he repents 
and believes, he will be damned the same as 
any negro on his plantation.’’ If as bad a 


man as Herod rather liked the plain speaking 
of John the Baptist, it is easy to believe it 
when we are told that Old Hickory afterward 
thanked the eccentric preacher for his faith- 
fulness. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE Week of Prayer is again here. 
is the voluntary Sabbath Week of the 
year. It is a precious season of grace to many 


of the churches. There is inspiration in the - 


thonght that God’s people, all the world 
around, are uniting in prayer and praise at 
the common mercy seat. 
of devotion for the great family of faith. A 
constant chorus rises in many lands and many 
languages to him who knows the mystic mean- 
ing of them all. 

But this is only reflex. The real inspira- 
tion in the thought of prayer is not that all 
men pray, but that God hears and answers 
their prayer. Mysteries there may be, but 
mysteries are often facts, and so soon as we 
lose faith in the efficacy of prayer, so soon we 
lose our hold on the faith that saves. The 
hand that guides the stars is the hand that 
wrote the promises. Ours is no ‘‘ Absentee 
God’’; He clothes the lily and feeds the raven; 
how much more shall he care and provide for 
us? Our science must adjust itself to this 
great fact of answered prayer. It is the foun- 
dation of our faith. Rob us of it and you have 
taken away our Lord—you have taken away 
our all. Eternity only can unfold the unmeas- 
ured influences of the-Week of Prayer. Year 
by year it grows in power. The forces that 
rule are spiritual forces, after all. Kings may 
conspire and empires rise and fall, but the 
sacred alliance between God and His believing 
saints sets agoing forces that shall run on and 
on until time shall be no more. The church 
itself is quickened. Its members are brought 
back to faith and duty. Hesitating doubters 
are won at last. The strength of sin is broken. 
Envies melt away. Jealous rivalries are for- 
gotten. The love of a common Saviour knits 


his followers more closely into one. The Spirit 


of grace assumes his rightful sway and the 
church is panoplied for her aggressive work. 
The best condition the church can be in for 
-pushing her forces without is to be in good 
condition herself within. We talk ot work 


nowadays, but worship is the antecedent of 
good work. The Week of Prayer might per- 


This 


It is the sacred hour 


haps better be later in the year for convenience’ 
sake, but there is force and beauty in the 
thought that the morning hours of the twelve- 
month day shall be given to our devotions. 


uther’s saying. Itis so with us all. The 


1 work well is to have prayed well,’’ was 


week of Prayer is needed for the weeks of Work © 
_ that lie before us. 


Nor shall we forget the primary idea of this 
sacred season. It is the fruit of foreign mis- 
sion soil. Many are the streams of blessing 
that have turned and flowed back from the 
outposts to the center, and this is one. Ours 
is a wondrous era. The world is nearer to 


knowing of Christ to-day than it has ever been 


before. ‘‘ Many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see the things that we see 


and have not seen them; and to hear the things 


that we hear and have not heard them;’’ The 
mulberry leaves have been rustling and God’s 
people should heed the call. ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.’’ When we can adopt that prayer 
as our own without doubt, without reserva- 
tion and without a care for what shall come 
of aught that stands in the way of its speedy 


- amswer, then its answer to us has already 


largely come. May the churches be richly 

blessed in this Week of Prayer, and may many 

be brought into the Kingdom of God’s dear 

Son ! 

N these times of distress and enforced idle- 


ness, it requirgs much grace to tolerate the 
saloon. Hundreds of hungry men leave the 


last dregs of their self- san in these nests of | 


vice. 

It always takes two to makea bargain. The 
buyer is partner in vice with the seller. The 
drunkard can never throw the responsibility 
of his sin upon the grog-seller. Much tem- 
perance talk makes the dealer the culprit and 
the drinker the helpless and therefore blame- 
less victim of his work. The first blame for 
the drink habit fixes itself upon the drinker. 
He may be helpless, but he is to blame for his 
helplessness. Only the other day Judge Cow- 
ing reafhrmed the position often taken by 
courts in this city and elsewhere, declining to 


consider drunkenness as a mitigating circum- 


stance, but said that it rather made the offense 
worse. ‘The man who chooses the cause be- 
comes responsible for the effect. No kind of 
temperance zeal is well directed that excuses 


| the drinker himself. 


But the white-aproned glass-filler is saad 
Satan and cursing his fellows. It is not right 
to rejoice in the misfortunes of any, but we do 
rejoice to believe that the hard times are tell- 
ing on many grog shops and corner groceries 
with back rooms to-day. They have no ex- 
cuse for their work. They rob Peter to pay 
the Devil. Dr. Sam Johnson was once talk- 
ing to a thief, who in justification of his crime 
urged the stock excuse in these words: ‘‘I 
must live.’’ The old cynic slowly took the 
man in from head to foot, and after completing 
his survey answered: ‘‘ Well, sir, I fail to see 
the necessity.’’ ‘The saloon-keeper would do 
well tostarve, rather than live upon the blasted 
bodies and doomed souls of those whose lives 
he wrecks. There is no need of the saloon. 
It is an evil in every view of the case. It 
bleeds poverty. It starves dependent children. 
It makes hard times harder. It widows moth- 
ers while yet their helpless children’s fathers 
are alive. It breedscrime, and deals out death 
to body, mind and soul. 

When the unemployed in this city wanted 


—_— — 


+ 


to arouse the community to the urgency of the 
situation, they did not betake themselves to 
the fraternity of saloon-keepers. . They knew 
better. They are a man’s friend till his last 
cent is gone, and then they will turn him pen- 
niless and friendless into the street. The 
clergy have moved the city. Silver and gold 
they did not have, but they had voices and 
influence, and by the use of these they have 
opened the hearts of the money-holders, and 
systematic measures are now being taken for 
employment and relief. 

A laboring man said he had no work, no 
money and no bread. In answer to the ques- 
tion whether or not he had self-respect, he 
brightened up, and with the air of a gentle- 
man, answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I have that.’’ So- 
long as a man has self-respect, there is hope 
for him. When that is gone, all is gone; and 
of all the agencies that the Lord permits and 
Satan operates, there is no such exterminator 


of self-respect as the saloon. 
@ 


NTEMPERANCE has received another ef- 

fective blow, this time from the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. Mrs. Haggard has a home 
on College street, Indianapolis, and Mr. Steh- 
lin a couple of years ago put up a houseon the 
adjoining lot, in which he afterward opened 
up a liquor saloon. Mrs. Haggard objected, 


and claimed damages in the courts because of 
_ injury to her property. Stehlin answered that 


he had shown himself to be a man of ‘‘ good 
moral character’’ before he secured his license; 
that it was silly to claim redress at law when 
the law had licensed the business, and that if 
neighboring property was injured in the mar- 
ket, it was but incidental to the business, and 
he was not responsible. The lower court de- 
cided: in Stehlin’s favor. The higher court 
at first affirmed that view, but on rehearing, it 
was decided that the law cannot establish any- 
thing admittedly hurtful to a citizen’s property 
unless the general public is benefited. ‘The 
court then goes on to say that if the saloon 
causes depreciation of property, itisa nuisance, 
and can be abated; not only so, but the person 
who operates it is liable to damages to the in- 
jured party. It is also said that the saloon 
business 1s immoral, and it is for that very 
reason that it is licensed. ‘The idea in the 
mind of the court seemed to be that the license 
was not so much to protect the saloon as to 


protect the community against the greater 


evils of an unrestrained sale of liquor. It views 
the license not somuch as permitting regulated 
sale of liquor as prohibiting unregulated sale. 

This is high ground. The Supreme Court 
of Public Opinion need now only adopt the idea 


the Parable of the Good Samaritan as to who 


is our neighbor to declare that the saloon in- 
jures all property, damages all homes and 
curses all streets; then the saloon is doomed. 
* 

EV.S. P. SPRECHER, D. D., formerly 

of Calvary Church, this city, has been 
attracting attention to his public utterances 
lately. In a sermon a few weeks ago he said: 
‘*Tf Christ were on the earth to-day, I don’t 
know whether He would join the church or 
not. Certainly he would not preach long with- 
out being charged with heresy. The laboring 
men say they do not come into the church be- 
cause it has no christianity init. Well, they 


are pretty near right.’’ Dr. Sprecher’s many 
friends in California could easily forgive him 
for leaving these words unsaid. It were well 
not too strongly to denounce, lest peradven- 
ture haply we be found to be ourselves proving 


the very thing that we denounce. 
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TAKING UP THE CROSS. 


BY DELLA M. PALMER. 


It takes a considerable degree of courageous 
honesty to face our own failings, and to 
acknowledge, even to ourselves, that they are 
unquestionably our own, and the cause of 
most of the sorrows that befall us. Yet this 
very process of facing our sins, and recogniz- 
ing them, is, for the most of us perhaps, the 
necessary beginning of the upward climb. 

Of all sins, selfishness is probably the most 
inclusive. So subtle it is, and so multiform 


are its manifestations, that it seems to be at 


the bottom of all the world’s woe and unrest. 
So insistent are we upon our own rights that 
we thoughtlessly inflict wrongs upon others; 
so determined are we to win that we compel 
others to lose. Such a course brings us inev- 
itably into opposition with the principles which 
underlie a noble character and a happy, help- 
ful life. 

There is a singular sameness in the ideals of 
humanity from age to age. Notwithstanding 
this deep-rooted selfishness which is so char- 
acteristic of man, he has always onwed, and 
does ‘‘still own that life to be the highest 
which is a conscious voluntary sacrifice.’’ 

In all the great ethical systems which the 


profound teachers of the race have left us, the — 
value of such a life has had some place. In 


most of them the principle has proceeded to 
its working upon a merely outer or physical 
plane. But what place did the Great Teacher 
give this principle in His system? It is a 
foundation stone, an indispensable condition 
of discipleship: ‘‘ If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 


cross daily and follow Me.’’ In these words > 


Christ ‘‘ taught us forever that the essence of 
all highest duty, the meaning of all truest life 
—alike the most acceptable service to God 
and the most ennobling example to men—is 
involved in the law of self-sacrifice.’’ _ 

The fearless honesty of Christ’s teaching is 
one of its strongest characteristics. No one 


entering His service can be deceived as to | 


what are its conditions, if he heeds at all the 
Master’s words; Christ will accept no divided 
loyalty. Love for Him must be the one pas- 
sion of the disciple’s heart. Self cannot be 
enthroned there, adored or served. Our own 
plans and purposes must be abandoned for 
His plan and purpose concerning us. He is 


the example for the disciple. As He submis- 


sively bore the agony of the cross, so must we 
bear the little sufferings of our daily life, as- 
sured that they are the appointment of His 
love. 

It is very possible to hold a mistaken notion 
of taking up the cross. Perhaps it may seem 
to one that it is some great act done, once for 
all, just at the outset of the Christian life, and 
needing no further thought; another may think 
that it comes at intervals in our spiritual life, 
when some great shock of disappointment 


hurls us from our path, or when some crush- 


ing grief weighs us down. But neither of 
these is the right conception of taking up the 
cross. It isa continuous, day-by-day process. 
As one says: ‘‘It consists in the contiuual 
practice of small duties which are distasteful 
to us.’’ Another advises: ‘‘ Receive, every 


morning, thine own special cross from the 


hands of thy heavenly Father.’’ Above all, 
remember Christ’s own words, quoted before: 
‘* Tet him take up his cross daily.’’ 

_ Sometimes we rebel and try to escape bear- 
ing what is presented to us as our particular 


burden. Clearly this means the departure of 
peace from our souls; the refusal to be crowned, 
the failure of our loyalty to Christ, and if per- 
sisted in, a practical declaration that we are 
none of His, because we have not His spirit. 
‘‘Christ’s whole life was a cross and a mar- 
tyrdom: and dost thou seek rest and joy for 
thyself?’’ ‘‘The disciple is not above his 
master. * * * Itis enough for the dis- 
ciple that he be as his master.’’ 

Finally, it is comforting to remember, when 
we are called upon to suffer little things day 
by day, or great things now and then, ‘“‘ that 
the sufferings of this present time are not 


worthy to be compared with the glory which 


shall be revealed in us’’ (Rom. 8:18). Re- 
member, also, that Christ can enter into sym- 


pathy with us in all that comes to us, for ‘‘ He 


Himself hath suffered’? (Heb. 2:18). And 


be assured that ‘‘‘the things which He suf- 


fered’ include and cover and stretch wide on 
every side beyond all possible ‘sufferings of 
this present time.’ ’’ 

East OAKLAND, Cal. 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELISTS. 


BY REV. JAMES W. THOMPSON, MODESTO, CAL. 


We have greatly enjoyed the labors of E..S. 
Chapman in our church during a fortnight’s 
special services. His afternoon expositions 
of Scripture and talks to Christians were par- 


ticularly delightful, his appgals tender and his 


spirit in every way helpful. A large number 
of the most prominent citizens of Modesto, 
even of those who rarely visit the churches, 
would gladly testify that Dr. Chapman’s rep- 
utation as an entertaining and impressive pub- 
lic speaker has been maintained here. 

Some of us have long been deeply convinced 
that we should have at least two ordained 
Presbyterian evangelists laboring within the 
bounds of our Synod, devoting their entire 
ability and time to just such work as Dr. 
Chapman has been giving us. The occasional 
visit of noted Eastern evangelists to our coast 
is helpful in the large centers, but the multi- 
tude of smaller important centers, and the out- 


posts, scarcely feel the least quickening from | 


these efforts. Comparatively few ministers 
are at all adapted by training, endurance and 


spiritual endowment for such revival work, . 


and the majority of evangelists who are trav- 
eling about the country are not such, cer- 
tainly, as we desire to invite into our pulpits. 

Paul and Barnabas were called to this spe- 
cial service by the Holy Spirit, but were sent 
forth to it by the church at Antioch. Some 
of us have thought, during the past few 
months, since Dr. Chapman resigned his suc- 
cessful pastorate in East Oakland, that he is 
especially fitted by mental and spiritual gifts 
and by experience for just such labors. We 
have been earnestly waiting for indications 
that the Lord has called him to go forth; per- 
haps, however, the indications will come with 
the call of the church. 

Let the brethren who wish an equipped 
workman for special revival meetings send for 
Dr. Chapman, and persist, if need be, in send- 
ing; possibly we may aid our brother to hear 
the still small voice, calling him to go forth 
among the churches. 

DECEMBER 12, 1893. 


THE following is an extract from an appeal 
to the people in view of the gigantic power 
of the gambling vice in this country. It 
bears a score of signatures, including such 


names as those of President Patton, Bishop 
Hurst, and Dr. B. M. Palmer, of New Or- 
leans. —Ep. | 

It is evident that the time has come when 
the friends of law, order and public morality 
throughout the Union should band themselves 
together for an organized resistance to the 
spread of the gambling evil. An abundance 
of facts and figures are at hand to prove that 
this evil has been rapidly increasing in this 
country in recent years, and that it has al- 
ready reached a magnitude hardly conceivable 
to those who have not investigated the sub- 
ject. | 

As an evidence of the enormous political 
power of the gambling interest and ‘its in-. 
fluence over courts, juries, legislatures and 
municipal governments, we need only to point 
to the history of the Louisiana Lottery, to 
the passage of the Ives Pool Law in New 
York State, and to the more recent race track 
legislation in New Jersey. 

Of all forms of gambling now prevalent, 
that of the race-tracks and their adjuncts, the 
city pool-rooms, is undoubtedly the most for- 
midable and the most dangerous.. A vclume 
would be needed to give the details in regard 
to the vast network of political, commercial, 
judicial and legislative accessories. and _alli- 


ances which go to the support and develop- _ 


ment of race-track gambling. It is esti- 
mated by a writcr friendly to the race-track 
interests in a current periodical, that ‘‘ there 
cannot be less than one hundred million dol- 
lars embarked in racing and enterprises de- 
pendent on it.’’ The ‘‘bookmakers’’ as a 
rule pay the racing associations one hundred 
dollars a day for the privilege of doing busi- 


‘ness on the tracks, and the telegraph com- 


panies pay as high as fifteen hundred dollars a 
day for the privilege of sending news from 
the tracks to the pool rooms. The great race- 
courses of the country to-day are in very 
truth only a network of gambling concerns 
managed by gamblers in the interests of gam- 
blers, under the false pretext of improving the 
breed of horses. 

This is the testimony of the Superintendent 
of Police of New York City: ‘‘ More young 
men have stood here at this desk confessing 
their first offence against law and ascribing 
their downfall to their infatuation for pool- 
room gambling than I would care to attempt 
to estimate. Actual experience has satisfied 
me that no form of gambling offers greater 
temptations to young men to take what is not 
theirs. As horse racing is conducted now, it 
would be well for the community to stop rac- 
ing altogether. We are sending men to pris- 
on right along on account of the race-gam- 
bling craze. Homes are being destroyed and 
the lives of young men blighted every day in 


this city for the same reason.’’ 


On the general subject of gambling Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, President of the New 
York Central Railroad, says: ‘‘A considera- 
ble proportion of failures in business, and 90 
per cent of the defalcations and thefts and 
ruin of youth among people who are employed 
in places of trust are due directly to gam- 
bling. I have seen in my vast employment 
so much misery from the head of the family 
neglecting its support and squandering his 
earnings in the lottery or the policy shop, and 
promising young men led astray in a small 
way, and finally becoming fugitives or land- 
ing in the criminal dock, that I have come to 
believe that the community which licenses and 
tolerates public gambling cannot have pros- 
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perity in business, religion in its churches, or 
morality among its people.’’ 7 
There are many other forms of the gam- 


bling evil on which we might dwell, such as | 


policy gambling, widely extended anda spe- 
cial curse to the poor in many of our large cit- 
ies; bucket shop gambling, a specially dan- 
gerous and formidable phase of the evil be- 
cause carried on in apparent conformity to cer- 
tain commercial usages and under color of law; 


gambling with cards, roulette, faro and for- 


tune wheels, gambling raffles and other games 
of chance, and in a score of other forms, some 
concededly criminal and others in the guise of 
iunocent amusement. | 

In view of the facts thus recited, we appeal 
to all lovers of law, order and morality 
throughout the Union, to combine in a stren- 
uous and uncompromising opposition to the 
gambling evil in its many forms. We recom- 
‘mend that organizations be formed wherever 
practicable, having for their especial object 
the repeal of gambling laws, the education of 
public sentiment with reference to the gam- 
bling evil, and the strict enforcement of such 
laws as may exist for the suppression of this 
vice. We appeal to the churches and all re- 
ligious and reformatory agencies and organi- 
zations throughout the country, to make the 
gambling evil an object of special considera- 
tion to the end of arousing men everywhere 
to a realization of its magnitude and enormity. 
We earnestly believe that if the moral forces 
of the country can be thus massed against 
this evil, it may at least be driven from the 
lodgment it has found in our legislatures, in 
our courts, in our municipal governments, and 
in our statute books. 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


Before giving your readers a brief account 
of some recent events in the ecclesiastical and 
religious world in Scotland, I desire to con- 
gratulate you and them on the new and greatly 
improved issue of THE OCCIDENT, and the 
possession of a weekly organ in all respects 
worthy of the Presbyterianism of the Pacific 


Coast. Noone could fail to admire and ap- 


‘preciate the ability of Dr. Faris as an editor, 
and I at least will miss his able and racy ar- 
‘ticles, but I trust that under its new manage- 
ment THE OccIDENT will attain- a high de- 
gree of prosperity and prove a valuable sup- 


port to Presbyterianism and religion generally 


in the Western States. 

The question of the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the State Church continues 
to occupy a prominent place in the minds of 
politicians and ecclesiastics and in public 
discussion. Numerous church defence meet- 
ings are being held all over the country, and 
very strong language is being used to show 
the evils of the proposed change—in these re- 
spects, indeed, the church defenders are mani- 
festing more activity than the disestablishers. 
On August 25th a deputation from the Dises- 


tablishment Council of Scotland waited upon . 


Mr. Gladstone at his official residence. ‘The 
object of the deputation seemed to be to urge 
the Prime Minister to adopt the bill of Sir 
Charles Cameron, which I described in my 
last letter, and make it a government measure. 
Several of the speakers stated that in their 
opinion the terms of the bill were too generous 
to the Established Church, but that they were 


willing to agree to concessions in order that 
the question might be speedily settled. Mr. 


Gladstone was, as usual, not very definite in 
his reply. He expressed his cordial sympathy 
with the objects of the deputation, but he did 
not promise that the bill of Sir Charles Cam- 
eron would be made a government measure, 


nor did he give any pledge as to the time 


when the Government would deal with the 
question. ‘‘The old Parliamentary hand’’ 
was studiously vague and guarded on both of 
these points, but the deputation professed to 
be perfectly satisfied with the results of their 
interview. In the course of the proceedings 
very plain hints were given that if the Estab- 
lished Church does not agree to accept Sir 
Charles Cameron’s bill, or one of similar 
terms, it may yet be under the necessity of 


accepting a bill whose conditions may not be — 


so generous. Since the interview which I 


have now described, various statements on 


the subject of Disestablishment have been made 
by leaders of the Liberal party, trom which I 
would gather that it is the intention of the 


Government to adopt the bill of Sir Charles — 


Cameron. So that the country is now aware 
of the lines on which Disestablishment is likely 
to be carried out. I am still, however, of 
opinion that we are not so near the final 
settlement of this question as some ardent Dis- 
establishers suppose. Much, of course, will 
depend upon political events and the position 


of political parties, but I am inclined to think | 


that there will yet be a somewhat severe 
struggle before Disestablishment becomes an 
accomplished fact. 

Your readers will be interested to hear that 
the mode of electing ministers in the Estab- 
lished Church is now similar to that employed 
in municipal and political elections, viz., by 
ballot, and the polling is generally spread 
over a whole day. In other churches the 
election of a pastor takes place at a congrega- 
tional meeting and by open vote. I suppose 
that one object of the Established Church As- 
sembly in framing such a regulation, or per- 
haps I should rather say, in introducing such 
a system, is to prevent the occurrence of strife 


-and painful scenes, which had become not un- 


common at the election of ministers. I un- 
derstand that the system is working well and 
having the desired results. But with every 
effort to prevent the occurrence of scandals in 
connection with the choosing of pastors, some 
very unwise steps are sometimes taken. A 
parish in Aberdeenshire lately became vacant 
through the death of the minister, and as it 
happens to be one of the best and most desir- 
able livings in the country, a large number of 
applications were received by the Congrega- 


tional Committee appointed to select candi-— 


dates. .The committee, by the employment 
of certain tests, reduced the number of appli- 
cants to about half a dozen, and regarding 


_ these a somewhat curious list of questions was 


drawn up and sent to those likely to be able 
to give the desired information. Somehow 
the questions got into the newspapers, and 


became an occasion of considerable amuse- 
_ ment and ridicule, though some of them are 


not at all inept. I reproduce them here, that 
your readers may see the kind of qualifica- 
tions congregations of the Established Church 
expect to find in their pastors, and they may 
perhaps be a suggestive aid to members of va- 
cant congregations in California! 

‘* The Congregational Committee re- 
quest that you will confidentially favor them 
with information on the following matters re- 
garding Rev. Mr. --——, who has applied for 
the Church of ———-; 1, Age, 2. Height, 


= 
3. Physical strength and health. 4. Personal 
appearance and manners. 5. Father’s occu- 
pation. 6. Freedom from defect and deform- 


ity. 7. Voice; whether loud, low, harsh, 


monotonous, whining, drawling, squeaky, 
provincial in accent, distinctly heard in a large 
church. 8. Popularity in his present situa- 
tion; causes. 9. Sunday School work. 1o. 
Music; does he sing or play on any instru- 
ment? 11. Does he visit in the parish where 
he lives, and do you believe that if appointed 
he would visit the whole parish twice a year? 
12. Temperance; is he an abstainer from spir- 
ituous liquors in his ministerial visitations, 
and is he strictly temperate always at other 
times, and has he always been so?’’ 


RECEPTION OF STRANGERS. 


BY REV. H. W. GLEASON. 


There is no question but that many churches 
have lost their hold upon the community, not 
so much through the pastor’s inefficiency as 
through the absence of cordiality on the part 
of the members towards strangers and those 
who do not belong to their own fold. One of 
our exchanges tells the story of a New York 
gentleman who one day said to a friend: 


_“ We are searching for a new minister to occu- 


py our pulpit. Can you recommend a man 
that will draw?’’ ‘The person addressed re- 
plied: ‘‘ What you need is not a minister 
that will draw, but a church that will hold. 
Twenty congregations have passed through 
your church in the last twenty years, and the 
reason for itis that you have not a church 
that will hold.’’ | | 

This charge of unsociability, we believe, 
holds more in the case of Eastern congrega- 
tions, where changes are less frequent and a 
larger degree of formality exists, than in the 
case of congregations at the West. Still, we 
have heard not a little complaint on just this 
score concerning churches, both in the city 
and in the country, in this region. There is 
abundant room for improvement in this mat- 
ter among all our churches. 

On the other hand, it should not be forgot- 
ten that a duty rests upon strangers in this 
connection. Some people lock themselves up 
within such a cold exterior as to drive all but 
the most courageous away from them. Hugh 
Price Hughes tells a story which so aptly 
illustrates this point that it is sufficient simply 
to quote it. He says: 

‘‘In a Methodist chapel in Dublin a good 
Methodist took a pew, and for a whole year 
no one spoke to him in the chapel. At last 
he decided to give them one more chance, and 
if no one spoke to him the next time he went 
to the chapel he made up his mind neverto go | 
there again. He put himself in people’s way 
to get them to speak, but without success. 
At length, with a heavy heart, he took his 
hat and was turning to leave the pew, when a 
man in the next pew put out his hand and 
grasped the hand of his neighbor heartily, 
crying, ‘Good morning, sir!’ The good man 
was astounded, and in much stammering in- 
formed the gentleman who accosted him that 
he had been to that chapel for a year, and had 
determined never to go again unless he were 
spoken to that day. The other replied, that 
he, too, had been in that pew next to him for 
twelve months without being acknowledged, 
and he had resolved that if nobody shook 
hands with him that day he would shake some- 
body’s hand instead.’’—Vorth and West, 
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that Presbytery. 


CHURCH NEWS. 


CALIFORNIA. | 
San FrANcIScO—In accordance with the 
recommendation of the last General Assem- 


bly the Presbytery of San Francisco has di- — 


rected its committee on Young People’s So- 
cieties to také steps toward forming a Young 
People’s Presbyterial Union. For the plan 
of such organization consult General Assem- 
bly Minutes, pp. 124-128. 

The committee has decided to call a prelimi- 
nary meeting for conference and organization 
at Westminster Church, Fell street, near Oc- 
tavia, Monday, January 15, 1894, 7:30 P. M. 
We urge upon you to see that ‘wo delegates 
are appointed to attend the meeting from each 
of your Young People’s Societies. This includes 
S. C. E., Senior and Junior, Missionary 
Societies and Banda, Companies ot the Boys’ 
Brigade, King’s Sons and Daughters, or any 
other organization for children or young 
people. ‘This movement can be a success 
only as we receive the hearty support of the pas- 
tors. May we not expect this from you? 

Fraternally, 
Joun Q. ApAms, Chairman. 

At the Ministers’ Union, Monday morning, 


Rev. Walter D. Nicholas was elected Presi- 


dent and Rev. James Woodworth Secretary. 
A paper was read by Rev. Dr. Minton on the 
‘‘ Parliament of Religions,’’ which was gen- 
erally and generously discussed. It was re- 


solved to publish the paper in pamphlet form, 


under the auspices of the Union. 

Olivet Church, situated at the Potrero, 
South San Francisco, is composed of an ear- 
nest body of Christian workers. Dr. Mathena 
has just passed his fifth anniversary as pastor. 
The writer spent.a Sabbath recently with this 
church, and found two hundred members of 
the Sabbath School present, of which the pas- 
tor is Superintendent. The house was quite 
full at the regular preaching services, and the 
people have a mind to work. But one thing 
is lacking, and that is a new house of worship. 
Some steps have already been taken in that 
direction, and we predict a handsome new 


edifice within the present year. 
x 
ALAMEDA—Reyvy. Garrette preached his last 


sermon as pastor of the First Presbyterian 


Church the last Sabbath in December, taking 


for a subject ‘‘A Benediction.’? He spoke of 
his pleasant pastorate of the past eight years, 
of the faithfulness of the officers of the church, 
of the large number of members received into 
the church, of the number of helpers ready 
and willing to work for Christ and the church. 
Rev. Garrette will continue to reside in Ala- 


meda, and will supply pulpits when desired. 
x * * 
WALNUT CREEK—This church, in the Pres- 


bytery of Oakland, has been taken under the 
care of the Committee of Home Missions of 
The Committee has secured 
the services of Rey. Dr. Ellis for the month of 
January to supply the pulpit and take such 
steps as will prepare the field for a permanent 
pastor. The church has an excellent edifice, 
now free from debt, which was built under 
the faithful pastorate of Rev. H. C. Durning, 
now Superintendent of Colporteur Work on 
the Pacific Coast. ‘The church has been with- 
out regular services for some weeks, since the 
resignation of Rev. Mr. Goodfriend. Dr. Ellis 
will visit the field each Sabbath for this month 


and until Committee of Presbytery shall find 


a suitable man to accept the work in a perma- 
nent way. 
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a congregation that fills the room. 


ladies of the gave 
a New Year’s dinner. There was a short 
program. A large bran pie at one table at- 
tracted much attention. There was a large 
number present and the evening was a success 
socially and financially. 

The address of Rev. R. S. Symington is 
Danville, Contra Costa county, Cal. 

x 

PALO Auto—Rev. H. C. Minton preached 
last Sabbath. This is one of the most promis- 
ing of the young churches of California... It 
is not yet a year old, has a good home, a mem- 
bership of forty, a session of four elders, and 
Its near- 
ness to Stanford University makes this a 


church of peculiar interest. 
2 


HvUENEME—Four new members—one by 


certificate and three by profession of faith— 
were added to the church December 31st. 
Rev. D. L. Lander, pastor-elect, is greatly 
encouraged in his work. The ladies of the 
church formed a Home Missionary Society in 
October. They have already prepared one 


valuable box, and are planning for another. 


HoLListTER—Eleven adults were welcomed 
into our church January 7th, six on confession 
of faith. In the past four months we have 
have had eight baptisms, five infants and three 
adults. We have recently organized a Y. P. 
S. C. E. that has good material in it, although 
the numbers are as yet small. We are to ob- 
serve the week of prayer by a union effort on 
the part of the four churches of the place, 
holding a devotional service every afternoon 
and an evangelistic service in the evening, the 
four ministers preaching in turn. The attend- 
ance at the regular church services seems to 
be improving, last Sunday morning’s attend- 
ance being the largest yet seen here. I have 


noticed several references in your paper to 
club lists being sent in to you, yet have seen 


no statement regarding club rates. I like 


your paper much better than when first be- 


coming a subscriber, and continuance in the 
same direction cannot fail to meet with a very 
general approval. Sincerely yours, 

M. W. Moore. 


WASHINGTON. 


Rev. C. C. McCarty, of Deming, writes u: us 
that he has withdrawn from the Presbyterian 


Church, 
OREGON, 


ALBANY—A kindergarten association was 


- permanently organized by the adoption of a 
constitution November 8th, and the election 


of G. W. Wright, Mrs. E. Tatham, Mr. L. 
H. Montague, Mrs. W. H. Lee, Mrs. W. A. 
Smick, Mrs. Trow, Mrs. T’. J. Wilson, Miss 
A. Hart, Mrs. Dr. Maston, Miss Helen Craw- 
ford and F. P. Nuting as Directors. Mrs. 
Tatham has been a zealous worker for some 
time in Albany, and it is due to her earnest 
and untiring efforts that so many are now in- 
terested in the kindergarten education. 

The College Y.M.C. A. met in the Al- 
bany College last Friday, holding its con- 
vention for three days. The week of prayer 
following so closely it is the earnest hope that 


many young men will be reached. 
x * 


SALEM—Chiet among the pleasant occur- 
ences of the holiday season was the surprise 
social at the pastor’s residence on the evening 
of December 23d. The church people liter- 
ally took possession of the parsonage to the 
complete sat i of its occupants, each guest 


bearing a suitable gift, and a happy time was 
had. ‘The pastor and his good wife were en- 
riched with the good things of life as well as 
the assurance of the love and good wishes of 
the congregation. Rev. and Mrs. Hutchison 
came to this church in March last from Iowa, 
and have in that short time made such a large 
place for themselves in the hearts of the peo- 
ple as to prove the wisdom of the church in 
calling them. Instead of the conventional 


‘Christmas tree for the Sunday School old 


Santa Claus this year distributed the bricks 
from his chimney to the delight of the little 
ones. Our Sunday School has been reorgan- 
ized with Mr. E. J. McCaustland as Superin- 
tendent, and enters on the new year with 
bright prospects. 


GENERAL. 


REv. W. E. DoNALpDsSON of Allegheny City 
has accepted a call to the First ereepy eres 
Church of Toledo, Ohio. | 

‘THe exercises of the Theological oe | 
opened up again on Tuesday of this week, 
after a two-weeks’ vacation. 

«xk * 

THE Congregational Church of Fresno, 
Rev. J. H. Collins, pastor, has received 110 . 
members within the last nine months. 

8. 

Dr. HERRICK JOHNSON of Chicago, who 

has suffered from a severe attack of pneu- 


-monia, is now reported to be fully recovered. 


REV. CHARLES HuTcHINSON, D.D., of New 
Albany, Ind., has completed his fortieth year 
as pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church of 


that city. 
* * * 


Av a late annual meeting of the First Con- 
gregational Church in this city, Rev. C. O. 
Brown, D.D., pastor, the was 


reported to be 937. 
a2: 


REV. H. B. COLLIER of Washington has 
accepted a call to become rector of the Church 
of the Advent, and Rev. Thomas J. Lacey of 
Cincinnati to become assistant rector of St. 
Luke’s, both Episcopal Churches in this city. | 

Mr. CORNELIUS N. Buiss, Chairman of the 

- Board of Trustees of the Broadway Tabernacle 


‘Church, New York City, denies that that 
church property is on the market. 


There 
have been rumors that D. Appleton & Co. 


were about to buy it. 
x 


THE Methodist Church of San Rafael, Rev. 
J. S. Fisher pastor, has just been enlarged and 
remodeled, and was reopened last Sunday. 
Bishop Goodsell preached in the morning, and — 


in the afternoon a meeting was held, at which 


the neighboring ministers were present and 


spoke words of fraternal congratulation. 
x... 


THE Andover Review has collapsed. It has 
stood for Biblical scholarship and progressive 
theology, and has been ably conducted, but 
since the removal of Professor Tucker to Dart- 
mouth, Professor Smyth and his colleagues are 
constrained to relinquish the extra work which 
it entails. | 

x * 

THE seventieth anniversary of the Thirty- 
fourth-Street Reformed Church of New York 
City has just been celebrated. Rev. Dr. Peter 
Stryker is, for the second time, its pastor. 
During its history it has given twelve persons 
to the ministry, and five of rae have — to 
the foreign field, 
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PROFESSOR FOSTER of the Congregational 
Seminary in Oakland, is booked to go to Chi- 
cago to deliver a course of lectures on Sys- 


tematic Theology to the students of the Semi-_ 


nary there. 


THE First United Presbyterian Church of 
Olympia was partly organized December 2d 
by a committee appointed by the Presbytery 
for that purpose. Seventeen members were 
enrolled, representing seven families. 

REv. Dr. JOSEPH PARKER of City Temple, 
London, is about to complete twenty-five 
years of ministry in London. Steps are being 
taken to make it an occasion of presenting the 
great preacher with a suitable testimonial. 

x * 


DETROIT is having the greatest religious 
revival in all its history. Rev. Dr. Chap- 
man, recently of Philadelphia, has been 
preaching for six weeks daily with most 
marked and powerful effect. ‘The pastors and 
members of all the Congregational, Baptist, 
_ Presbyterian and Methodist Churches have 
joined harmoniously in the work, and the 
whole city has been thrilled by the results. 
The daily papers are in sympathetic accord. 
In response to the request hundreds of busi- 


ness houses closed for a few hours on acertain © 


day, including even saloons and cigar stores, 
to allow employes to attend the meetings, and 
though no figures have yet been given, thous- 
ands have signed inquirers’ cards and a rich 
ingathering is expected. It is noteworthy 
that in the whole campaign the Detroit pas- 
tors have kept at the front and directed every 


move. 


THE following statement of the urgent 


needs of the Home Missionary Board is made > 


by the secretaries. The financial condition 


shows receipts of the past year to Decem-— 


ber 1st,,as compared with those of previous year 
for the same time: 


1892. 
Churches. Legacies. Miscellaneous. Total. 
$251,980 82  $120,34803 $26,21901 $398,547 86 
| 1893. 
$216,832 60 $35,119 80 $21,055 94 $273,008 34 
Loss: | 


Even these figures fail to tell the whole 


story. To protect the missionaries against 
suffering as far as possible during these 
hard times, $325,000 has been borrowed, not 
a penny of which has been paid. The bank 
must be kept faith with, the men must be 
supported, home mission interests must be 


protected. There is but one way of doing 


this. All the churches and individuals must 
do all in their power. ‘They shou‘d not fail to 
make their offerings this year, and make them 
in amounts that may in many cases call for 
self-denial. May the Bestower of all. bless- 
ings dispose them to do this. 


JAMES Payn gives, in the Jndependent, two 
examples of the things which should have 
been said, not, indeed, ‘‘otherwise,’’ but 
never at all. 

At an English dinner party there were some 
peaches which were what is commonly called 
‘‘wooly,’’ that is, having little taste and less 
juice. 

dear,’’ said the host, his 


wife from the other end of the table, ‘‘I don’t 


think these peaches are a success;.if the fruit- 


trust in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


erer had no better then Kies. it was a ‘pity bi 


sent us any.’’ 
Then the Lady Bountiful of the parish, and 
the guest of the evening, who, unknown to 


the host, had presented the _— observed . 


plaintively: 

‘*T am so sorrow, dear Mr. Jones, but they 
were the best I had.’’ 

On another festive occasion Mr. Jones, who 
is by nature courtesy itself, complimented a 
middle-aged lady upon her dress, the upper 
part of which was of black lace. 

‘* Nothing,’’ said he, ‘‘ to my mind i is so be- 
coming as black and yellow.”’’ 

‘*Yellow!’’ she cried. 
cious! That’s not my dress, that’s me! ’’ 


A PROFITABLE MEETING. 


Rev. A. J. Brown, D. D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Portland, Or., is a 
wide awake pastor. Of course he observes 
the Monthly Missionary Concert. It has been 
the custom of the church to traverse the mis- 


sions of the world according to schedule. In 


this way the attendants at the concerts have 
gone round the world once each year. 

This year Pastor Brown has. made a new 
departure. Instead of the Fields he has 
chosen special phases of the missionary work, 
to which the entire meeting is devoted. For 
example, one meeting discussed medical mis- 
sions. The subject was divided and topics 
were assigned to medical men in the church. 
These topics were so presented as to give new 


knowledge of medical missions, new views of 


the importance of the medical staff on the 

Mission Field, and new interest in this all 

important branch of service. , 
Then an entire meeting was given up to 


Woman’s Work in Missions, and, naturally, — 


was entrusted to the women. The First 
Church is well supplied with earnest mission- 
ary women who are posted on woman’s 
work. Of course that meeting was full of 
interest. 

A third concert was held last Thursday eve- 
ning, and the topic was ‘‘ The Converts from 
Heathendom.’’ Dr. Brown invited the co- 
operation of the Foreign Missionary for this 


service, and he had the opportunity to makea © 


realistic display of the results of missionary 
work. First there was a short address giving 
illustrations trom personal knowledge of the 
character and stability of converts. Then 
there were introduced to the congregation a 
Chinese merchant, well known in Portland, 
an active member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, a convert led to Christ in San Fran- 
cisco. A Japanese gentleman connected with 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, who is car- 


rying on successful work among his own peo- 


ple here in Portland; four men who are mem- 


bers of the Presbyterian Church here; two 
girls, also members of the Chinese Church, 

and two children who are under the care of 
the Home. 

These all were ready to testify to the grace 
of God shown to them and to their loving 
Seven cf 
them took an active part in the meeting, as 
they are always ready to do. 

As these people all live here among us and 


are well known, and were not specially im- — 


ported for the occasion, they witnessed to the 
truth that ‘‘ Christ Jesus is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.’’ 
Dr. Brown, in behalf of the people, ex- 
pressed his gratification at the presence of 


good 


these converts, re not long aa had never 
heard ‘the Gospel. 
It Was profitable to all to see them and hear 
their earnest words of prayer and remark. 
W.S. 


~- 


INTELLECTUAL WORK. 


VITALITY IN 


So far from intellectual work diminishing 
vitality, says a writer in the London Spectator, 
the chiefs of all the intellectual professions 
are, and in recent times have been, men who 
have passed the ordinary term of years with 
undiminished powers. In politics the princi- 
pal leaders whom this generation has known 
have been Earl Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, and 
every one of them was at seventy in full 
vigor, while the last, at eighty-three, is still a 
mighty power in British politics. Prince Bis- 
marck remains at seventy-eight a force with 
which his Government has to reckon; while 
the will of Leo XIII., an exceptionally intel- 
lectual Pope, at eighty-three is felt in every 
corner of the world. ‘‘ The most intellectual 
and successful soldier of our time, the man — 
who had really thought out victories, Marshal © 
von Moltke, was an unbroken man at ninety 
and more years. No men dare compare them- 


selves in literary power with Tennyson or 


Carlyle, Victor Hugo or Von Ranke, and they 
all reached the age which the author of Eccle- 
siastes declared only to be marked by labor 
and sorrow; as also did Prof. Owen, whose 
life was one long labor in scientific inquiry; 
and so also has Sir William Grove, one of the 
most strenuous thinkers whom even this age 
of thinkers has produced... We might length- 
en the list indefinitely; but to what use, when 
we all know that the most intellectual among 
lawyers, historians, novelists, physicians, pol- | 
iticians and naturalists survive their contem- 
poraries, usually with undiminished powers? 
In all statistical accounts, the clergy, whose 
occupation is wholly intellectual, rank first 
among the long-lived. 


TWENTY of the United States Senators served 
in the Confederate army during the war, and 


sixteen in the Union army. ‘The man with 


the longest time to serve is Kdward C. Walthal 
of Grenada, Miss., who has been re-elected by 
the Legislature of the State for the term end- 
ing in 1901. The most cultured Senator is 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, who is 
an author, artist, linguist, scholar, and society 

an. The handsomest is Charles H. Gibson 
of Maryland. The most Senatorial is Alfred 
H. Colquitt of Georgia, whose father and 
grandiather sat in the Senate before him. The 
haughtiest is J. Donald Cameron of Pennsyl- 


-vania, whose unique distinction is never to say 


a word in the Senate unless he moves to ad- 
journ. ‘The richest, now that Stanford is 
dead, would seem to be John P. Jones of Ne- 
vada, who bestows gold dollars on the beggars 
of Washington. The one most celebrated out- 
side of his own country is John Sherman. The — 


most. abused is Matthew Stanley Quay of 


Pennsylvania. The most punctillious is Cal- 
vin S. Brice of Ohio, who changes his shirt 
three times every day. - The most temperate 
is David B. Hill of New York, who neither 
smokes, drinks, swears, gambles nor eats 
dainties. The strongest is William B. Allison 
of Iowa, who could almost fell an ox with his 


fist.—C. ommercial Gazette. 


THE House committee on ‘Territories has 
reported favorably on the admission to the 
United States of Oklahoma, with its 250,000 
population. 
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THE OCCIDENTAL BOARD. 


920 BAOCRAMENTO ST., GAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, Pres., Highland Park, Oakland. 

Mrs. Recording Secretary, 1229 Webster street, 
Oakland. | 

Mrs. 1. M. Condit, State Presbyterial Secretary, 262 Thirteenth 
street, Oakland. 

Mrs. L.. A. Kelley, General Cor. Sec., 920 Sacramento street, 
San Francirco. 

Miss M. L. Ber.y, Foreign Cor. Sec., 920 Sacramento street, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. John Russell, Special Object Secretary, 1132 Fulton street, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. EK. G. Denniston, Treasurer, 920 Sacramento street, San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. C. 8S. Wright, Treasurer Building Fund, 920 Sacramento 
street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Geo. Brown, Chm. of Publication Com., 1220 Twenty-first 
street, San Francisco. 


* Meetings first Monday of every month; business meet- 
ae Sud A. M.; public at 2 Pp. M., to which all are cordially 
nvited. 
PRESBYTERIAL SOCIETIES. 


BENICIA, 
Mrs. W. B. Noble, Acting President, San Rafael. 
LOS ANGELES. 
Mrs. Sam’! Minor, Pres., 1133 Ingram street, Los Angeles. 
OAKLAND. 
Mrs. K. Y. Garrette, President, Alameda. 
SACRAMENTO. 
Mrs. W. B. Cummings, President, Roseville. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. EK. R. Stevens, President, 1012 Twenty-first street. 
YOUNG PEOPLE—SAN FRANCISCO. 
Miss H. L,. Reynolds, President, 933 Sacramento street. 
SAN JOSE. 
Mrs. J. W. Dinsmore, President, San Jose. 
STOCKTON. 
Mrs. J. W. Wheeler, President, Merced. 


* All articles intended for these columns should be. ad- 
dressed to Mrs. H. B. Pinney, 1229 Webster street, Oakland. 


Christmas With Our Boys and Girls. 


“Tf you have a good time pass it along.” 

It was Tuesday, the day after Christmas. 
The heavy iron gates in front of the Chinese 
Church, 911 Stockton street, San Francisco, 
were swinging wide open, and the great doors 
of the church were standing ajar. These 


gates and doors are not usually open on week 


days. Too many hoodlums abroad in the 
city for that! And what is this lying in the 
vestibule? A great tree! A Christmas tree! 
Santa Claus must have opened this church so 
early on this rainy morning! Well, it was a 
tree, a big one, too. Tell it not in Gath— 
this same tree had done service in front of a 
saloon the day before, and had been donated 
by the saloon-keeper for the Chinese festivi- 
ties! Truly, this glad birthday of our King 
sees strange mingling of the evil and the good! 
Soon the tree stood in royal proportions on the 
platform, ready for its gay decorations. And 
there were many ready hands to place upon 
the branches the balls and dolls, the boats and 
books. And busy hands filled baskets and 
bags of candy! How many? One hundred 


and twenty-five! Somany! Weexpect more © 


than that if the rain stops. 


The rain did not stop, but the coming 


brought hundreds of Chinese fathers, mothers, 
older sisters, young brothers, the babies, and 
—the babies. What a sight it was to look 
upon. Hundreds of Chinese, all interested in 
the one great event, which makes the whole 
world akin. | 

The Consul-General and his legation, all in 


full dress; the representatives from other mis- | 


sions, merchants and common people, and— 
better than all—the pupils in all our mission 
day and Sabbath schools, boys and girls, were 
all there. And from the opening prayer by 
the pastor, Rev. I. M. Condit, and the sweet 
‘‘carols’’ by the Mission Home girls, under 
the leadership of Miss Reynolds, to the ‘‘ Talk 
with Santa Claus,’’ by little Lee Jeung, of 
Miss Wisner’s school, the program was carried 
out to perfection. 

The descriptive recitations, especially the 
one by Miss Durham’s little A’Leen, were 
well selected and creditably repeated by mem- 
bers of the different schools. ‘‘ Jack Frost ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Golden Key,’’ by pupils of the Oc- 
cidental School, showed faithful drilling by 
their teacher, Miss Carrothers. John Yow, 
A. Toa, Albert Johnson and Andrew were 
orators of no mean ability, bound to make 
their mark some day and somewhere. Who 


_ that heard the duet of ‘Ah Ying and Ah Seen 


could fail to thank God, and take courage in 
this reformatory work for the girls! 

The ‘‘Merry Bells’’ and ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas ’’ filled the air, and the thirty little throats 
of the Occidental school children swelled with 


Los Gatos. 


enthusiasm as they received such hearty encore 
from both Chinese and English audience. 

Willie C. Chuen was the Patrick Henry of 
the occasion. Rounds of applause 
Master Willie as he left the platform, and 
would not be stilled until the youthful orator 
reappeared and gracefully bowed his appre- 
ciation. 

Santa Claus was a perfect descendant of Old 
Santa who came down chimneys years ago. 
The same jolly face and long, flowing locks; 
the same snow-covered garments, but with 
modern toys, and with a suspiciously broad 
Chinese dialect. But then SantaClaus speaks 
every language! Nobody was afraid of him. 


The Consul-General shook hands with him; 


bright little Lee Jeung climbed upon his knees 
and patted his kindly old face, and then, in 
the exuberance of his joy, performed acrobatic 
feats of wondrous agility around his chair. _ 
It was a glad occasion, and we hope the in- 
fluence of it may be felt in Chinatown during 
all the year. To the friends who contributed 
toward the tree; to those who assisted in any 
way in the decorations; to Dr. Phraner, whose 
words linger still; to the teachers whoso faith- 
fully prepared the program, the Occidental 
Board sends a Happy New Year’s greeting, 
through the Chairman of the School Commit- 
tee. Mrs. I. M. Conpir. 


‘‘Contributions to all benevolent purposes 
by Protestant Christians of the United States 
amount to about $85,000,000 annually. Only 
one-seventeenth of this is given to foreign 
missions. 


From San Jose Presbytery comes the cheer- 
ing word of another missionary society formed, 
also a society for young ladies, this latter in 


YOUNG 


OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


ENDEAVOR PRAYER-MEETING. | 
Jan. 14th—How to avoid our temptations. 
Jan. 21st—In what are we our brother’s 
keeper? Rom. 14: 13-23; 15: 1-3: 


Jan. 28th—God’s promises and their proofs. 


Heb. 6: 9-20. 
Feb. 4th—Blest to bless. Matt. 10: 7-42; 
Gen. 12: 2. : 
In What Are We Our Brother’s Keeper? 
REV. R. M. DONALDSON. 


Jan. 21st—Scripture references: Isa. 35: 1- 
10; Luke 10: 29-37; Rom. 14: 13-23; Rom. 
15: 1-3; I Cor. 9: 19-23; Gal. 6: 1-10; Phil. 
2: 1-5. 

It is the old, old questions which vex us 
most. Those who are ready to mock our faith 
and our claims to Christian fellowship, still 
ask, What is truth? And they laugh at the 
perplexity of the one who cannot immediately 
put his answer into words. Those who would 
lull the sinful soul to restfulness repeat the 
devil’s old question: ‘‘ Did God say thou shalt 
surely die?’’ Having once raised the ques- 


- tion as to the position which God has taken 


on this subject, it is easier to teach that He 
does not mean what He so clearly says. Out 
of this grows the hope that’ God does not 


really mean to punish anyone for sin. How — 


many are thus deluded. Those who wish to 
shirk the inevitable responsibilities of life are 


_ making its problems all the more difficult, be- | 


cause, like Cain, they stand with the tell-tale 
blood upon their clubs, as they ask, Am I 
my brother’s keeper? If no man is his broth- 
er’s keeper, if none is responsible for his con- 
duct toward others, or for his trespass upon 
their rights, then license is the truest liberty, 
law and government are unholy oppression, 
selfish greed and unrestrained lust are the 
richest crowns of manhood, and hellis Heaven. 
Who will accept this as the true statement of 


the philosophy of life? Then why should we 


seek these things’on earth, and. mould our 
lives according to these false principles, unless 
we expect the natural results? I may as well 
aimit the truth, that I am my brother’s 
keeper, and direct my steps accordingly.. - 

he common excuse for laxity of morals, or 
for lack of Christian effort, is, I haye no in- 


fluence. ‘This cannot possibly be true, forthe 
threads of being are so intricately woven’ and 
interwoven that 

| **No life 
~ Can be oy in its purpose or strong in its strife, 


And all life not be purer and stronger thereby:’’ 


And if one makes no claim to purity of pur- 
pose, or of strife against sin, you will one day 
lament the fact, which you will not then deny, 
that some have followed you into evil who 
might as easily have been led into the way of 


_ truth and righteousness. 


The brother’s keeper is able to transform 
the outward life and deportment from that 
which is uncouth, boorish and vulgar, to that 
which is strikingly genteel and cultured. 
Many a teacher has seen just such transfor- 
mation in the children under her, and in the © 
homes from which they came, because of what 
she was, rather than what she taught. It is 
sometimes given to a minister, or other public 


_ worker, to witness like results. Nor is it any 


surprise, for these very results are but the 
natural outgrowth of Christian example. 
The brother’s keeper realizes how great is 


his influence in helping to form habits that 


determine the final destiny of a life. Cicero 
says: ‘‘ Bea pattern to others, and then all 
will be well; for as a whole city is affected by 
the licentious passions and vices of great men, 
so it is likewise reformed by their modera- 
tion.’’ The same influence which the great 
man exerts among large bodies of men, the 
smaller man exerts in his smaller circle of in- 
fluence. But no such circle is small enough 
to exclude any man from wielding influence 
with some other. 

Paul teaches us that one man may influence 
even the conscience of another, and thus become 
the keeper of his brother’s conscience, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the keeper 
of his own conscience along well-approved 
lines, for the sake of his brother’s conscience 
in the same rule of life. Look back over your 
own life, and see how easily you have been 
led from a position your conscience approved, 
simply because one friend has given you an 
example, and you felt sure he would not lead 


you wrong. Some have gone without re- 


straint into questionable amusements that de- — 
stroyed their spirituality, and into impure 
companionships that wrecked their virtue, be- 
cause of the example of a Sunday School 
teacher, or some other who would shudder to 
know that he was leading any away from 
truth and righteousness. Wrecking the lives 
of others to maintain our own rights in pleas- 
ure is a costly experiment, and no _true fol- 
lower of the self-denying Master can afford to 


- do it—nor will he desire to do it. 


The brother’s keeper either strengthens 
faith in God and in the kind purposes of God, 
or destroys them, and undermines life’s firmest 
foundations. Heis a fruitful factor in soul- 
saving, for God has graciously associated us 
with Himself in this work for the eternal wel- 
fare of others. For this work He equips us by 
His spirit and power, and He will surely hold 
us responsible for the use we make of the op- 
portunities and gifts granted to us. If I am 
my brother’s keeper, shall I keep him against 
evil, or in evil? Shall I keep him out of Christ, 
or in Christ? Shall I keep him in that which 
strengthens his character, or that which weak- 
ens him? Shall I keep him in Heaven, or in 
hell? Which of these results is sure to follow 
my present manner of life? 

BOZEMAN, Mont. 


WHAT A QUEEN CANNOT DO. 


Queen Victoria is not allowed to handle a 


newspaper of any kind, or a magazine, or a 


letter from any person except her own family, 
and no member of the royal family or house- - 
hold is allowed to speak to her of any piece of 


news of any publication. All the information 


the Queen is permitted to have must first be 
strained through the intellect of a man whose 
business it is to cut from the papers each day 
what he thinks she would like to know. These 
scraps he fastens on a silk sheet with a gold 
fringe all about it, and presents it to her un- 


_ fortunate majesty. The silken sheet with gold 


fringe is imperative for all communications to 


the Queen,—Se/, 
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“JUNFOR GORNER. 


BY REV. BARTON W. PERRY. 


Topic for week beginning January 14th. 
What are Our oe s How Can We Conquer 


Matt. iv: I-11. 

Temptations so enter into our everyday 
life that it is impossible to enumerate or clas- 
sify them. The best thing we can do is to 
try and find some way to overcome them. 
Temptations are from Satan, the source of all 
evil. 

Peter said, Your adversary the Devil, as a 
roaring lion, walking about, seeking whom he 
may devour. Peter knew from experience 
how ready Satan was to take advantage of 
every opportunity. A little girl asked him, 
about what we understand by the question, 
Are you a Christian? He told a story by say- 
ing he did not know Jesus, and soon after 
commenced to swear. Peter was so sorry 
that he had allowed Satan to rule him that he 
went out and cried. But from that day he al- 
ways overcame the tempter by keeping just a lit- 
tle behind Jesus. When he went out asa mar- 
tyr, tradition says, he asked to be crucified 
with his head down, for he was too humble 
to receive the honor of dying in the same po- 
sition as his Lord. 

From this we may learn how to overcome 


_ Satan and temptation. Always keep Jesus 


near and just a little in front. Where Jesus 
will go and lead it is safe for any Junior to 
follow. Many know that it is not difficult to 
follow Jesus, and that it is the only way to 
keep out of temptation. He said, I am the 
way, the truth and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me. 

We see in our Scripture lesson hew audac- 
ious or impudent Satan was to try and tempt 
Jesus. He even quoted Scripture, as near as 
he could remember it, to lead Jesus into 
wrong. The Superintendent should bring 
out the full thought of the quotation as found 
in Psalm xci. 

A strange part of this temptation was the 
expectation of the Jewish people that their 
Messiah would live in obscurity until a cer- 
tain time, and then come, as it were, from 


heaven. Jesus had lived in His humble home > 


for thirty years, and now, if He would make 
His introduction into Jerusalem by jumping 
from the pinnacle of the temple, without 
doubt, the whole Jewish population would ac- 
cept Him as their Messiah. 

But there is a right way and a wrong way 
to do things. Our Lord’s answer to this 


- temptation, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 


thy God. Angels would not bear him up to 
tempt God the Father. From this Paul 


could draw his advice, That you should never 


do evil, that good might come. 

We notice in this temptation that it was 
along the line of things Jesus desired to do. 
We may always expect .to find the tempter 
along the line of things we desire to do. 


Jesus is the way, or road, to eternal life. 


That King’s highway is a mountain road. It 
always leads up higher, but safe and sure. 
Satan lays out his road from the same starting 
point, and for some distance parallel with the 
road to God. But we may know the differ- 
ence between the two roads, for on one there 
is no up grade. It is always down, and the 
farther one goes the steeper the grade. 

It is easy for Juniors to turn back if on the 
road to Satan and find the safe way with 
Jesus. But when we become old and a long 
way down the grade it is more difficult to turn 
and get back to the right starting point than 
itis to climb Mount Shasta. Juniors, heed 
this lesson. Walk with Jesus. 

_ REDDING, Cal. 


A FINE story is told that when Goethe had 
become famous, a very young man glibly asked 
him: ‘‘ What is experience?’’ Gcethe’s answer 
was this: ‘‘Experience, my young friend, is 
that experience which a man experiences in 
experiencing his experience.’? The young 
man turned on his heel with the remark: 
l!’’ Years after, he came to 
‘nowledged that his too fresh 
question had : received the only possible answer. 


to Hayne,” by t 


KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


“IN HIS NAME.” 


Communications should be addressed to Miss Evelyn How- 
ard Browne, Highland Park, Oakland. 


DEAR OCCIDENT: On July 3, 1893, in San 


- Rafael, our Circle of King’s Daughters, with 


three charter members, was formed. Since 


then we have completed the ‘‘ten,’’ and many 
friends have shown sympathy and co-operation 
by their liberal gifts and applications for mem- 
bership. 

We had direct answer to our daily prayer, 
that the Lord would send us work to do, when 
a letter came from the matron of Fred Finch 
Orphanage, in Dimond, Alameda county, ask- 
ing aid. We have sent two boxes containing 
clothing and delicacies for the children. Our 
Thanksgiving box was particularly appreci- 
ated, as that was all the provision for that day 
that had been made for the Orphanage. 


Since Thanksgiving we have raised between 
twenty and thirty dollars, which will go © 


toward this same charity. We also expect to 
furnish a crib for the new Chinese Mission 
Home in San Francisco. Yours, In His Name, 
THE GLEANERS. 
Miss SHAVER, Secretary. 
December 16, 1893. . 


We are pleased to learn that the San Rafael 
Society has decided to furnish a room in, the 
new Chinese Home. 


The second article of the constitution of our 
order reads: ‘‘ The objects of this Society shall 
be to develop spiritual life and to stimulate 
Christian activity.’’ At the beginning of this 
year, let us make up our minds to keep con- 
stantly before us the former idea—the devel- 
opment of spiritual life. Can we possibly 
‘‘ stimulate Christian activity ’’ if our spiritual 
life is not developed? If we, as individual 


Daughters of the King, ‘‘come close to the | 


heart of Christ,’’ He will stimulate us to abun- 
dant Christian activity. 


WEBSTER’S BRIEF PREPARATION FOR 
His SPEECHES. 


Webster was often, as we have seen, roused 


to great utterances on the spur of the instant 
by some immediate provocation, and no one 
could do grander things without preparation 


- of any sort. He had really no methods or 
habits of preparation. Sometimes he wrote > 


out before speaking. Sometimes he wrote out 
elaborately after speaking. Sometimes he had 
a long time for preparation; sometimes, as in 
the Hayne case, a very short time. One of 
his grandest orations—perhaps the grandest 
of all—was the Eulogy on Adams and Jeffer- 
son. They died in 1826, on the 4th of July. 

A week elapsed before he accepted the ap- 
pointment to deliver the Eulo It was de- 
livered on the 2d of August. Three weeks of 
midsummer heat was all he had for that mag- 


nificent discourse. But I have reason to be- - 


lieve that his habit was always to make prep- 
aration for his efforts when there was op 
tunity for doing so.—From “ Webster's eply 

the F Hon. Robert C. W: inthrop, : in 
Scribner's Magazine for January. 


THE Rev. Dr. Macleod, father of the late 
Norman Macleod, was proceeding from the 


manse to the church to open a new place of | 


worship. As he passed slowly and gravely 
through the crowd gathered about the doors, 
an elderly man, with a peculiar kind of wig, 


_ known in that district—bright, smooth and of — 


reddish brown, accosted him: 
‘* Doctor, if you please, I wish to speak to’ 
you.”’ 
‘Well, Duncan,’’ said the venerable Doctor, 
‘‘can ye not wait until after worship?’’ 


‘‘No, Doctor, I must speak to you now, itis 


a matter of my conscience.’ 

‘*Oh, since it is a matter of conscience, 
tell me what it is; but be brief, for time 
presses.’’ 


‘The matter is this, Doctor. You see the 


clock yonder on the face of the new church? 


Well, there is no clock really there—nothing 
but the face of the clock. There is no truth 
in it but once in twelve hours.. Now, it is in 
my mind and against my conscience that 
there should be a lie on the face of the house 


of the Lord.’’ 


‘Duncan, I will consider the point. But I 
am glad to see you looking so well; you are 
not young now; I remember you for many 
years; and what a fine head of hair you have 
still!’’ 

‘*Eh, Doctor, you are joking now; it is jong 
since I have had my hair.’ 

‘*Oh, Duncan, Duncan, are you going into 
the house of the Lord win a lie on your 
head ?’’ 

The Doctor heard no more ‘of the lie on: the 
face of the clock.—Zhe Presbyterian. 


A JEWISH COLONY. 


The current report that the Jewish colony 
in Jerusalem, established by Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, is ‘‘doing well and paying expenses, ”’ 
has great significance, if true. It will be 
gratifying in the highest degree to know that 
the noble aims of Sir Moses are not to have 


the untoward result that has attended the 


kindred project of that other Hebrew philan- 
thropist, Baron Hirsch, in another quarter of 


the globe. Some ten years agoa sudden in- 
flux of Jews into Palestine doubled the Jew- 
ish population of that ancient home of the 
race. Still, the popular notion on this move- 
ment was much exaggerated. The total Jew- 
ish population now resident there does not ex- 
ceed 50,000. 

Jerusalem itself hans 25,000 Jews. A year 
ago eleven agricultural colonies reported a 
total of 435 families. They had their land 
‘* boom ’’ in Jerusalem then for a short season. 
Selah Merrill, the American Consul, who made 
many valuable observations at the time, 
said that ‘‘the redemption of Israel’’ (from 
the Jewish material standpoint of course) 
seemed to be at hand. 

But no new manufacturing interests were 
established, no mines opened, nor had taxes 
been reduced, nor military hardships lessened. 
In the spring of 1891 scores of Jews went to 
Jerusalem from European centers, taking a 
great deal of money. Most of them made 
short stay. Mr. Merrill talked with them, and, 
he says, in every case it was freely confessed 
that it was not'to settle and develop the coun- 
try, but to make money by land speculation. 

Mr. Merrill gave it as his positive testi- 


mony that ‘‘ Palestine is not ready for the 


Jews and the Jews are not ready for Pales- 
tine.’’ Of the 435 families in the colonies 
255 of them were actually paid so much a 
month bythe Rothschilds. One of the largest 
of these presented a sorry appearance. Close 
by was the ‘‘ Temple Colony ’’ of Germans, 


composed of poor families, receiving no help, 


but in possession of one of the most attrac- 
tive places in Palestine as the result of their 
own hard work and frugality. Quite likely 
the one has taken lessons from the other by 
this time. 

There are only 7,000,000 of Jews on the 
globe. The far greater part of these are scat- 
tered among the wealthy cities of Europe and 
America. Their material condition is gener- 
ally good. 

The missionfof the race, as Mr. Merrill well 
says, is not that of colonization. 

The poorer classes find one general attrac- 
tion in Jerusalem. They find help from 
their countrymen in all parts of the world. 
Every family receives a portion of the money 
thus collected, and the amount can be de- 
pended upon with some regularity. Mr. Mer- 
rill thinks this money is really a curse. The 
statement that now comes that the colony of 
Sir Moses is doing well and paying expenses 
and building houses is then the more pleasing. 
Baron Hirsch may take courage.—San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. | 


Hr who commits a wrong will himself in- 
evitably see the writing on the wall, oust 


_ the world may not him guilty. — 7upper. 
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JANUARY 21, 1894. 
Cain and Abel. 
Gen. 4:3-13. 
GOLDEN By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain.’’—Heb. 11: 


S. S. PALMER, 

In this lesson we have an account of 
the first worship, the first quarrel, and 
the first murder. 
‘‘'When God created man, He entered 
into a covenant of life with him, upon 
condition of perfect obedience, forbid- 
ding him to eat of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, upon pain of death,”’ 
and ‘‘ Our first parents, being left to the 
freedom of their own will, fell from the 
high estate wherein they were created, 


LESSON IIT. 


_ by sinning against God.”’ 


The first thing that meets us outside 
the garden is death. A man dies at the 
hands of his brother. This was a sad- 
ness quite in contrast to what Eve had 
expected. At the birth of her first-born 
her heart did certainly leap with joy; 
for she gave him the name Cain, 


which means “ possession,’’ because, she 


said, ‘‘I have gotten a man from the 
Lord.’’ In naming the second son the 
joy was not so great. Abel means 
‘‘ breath or vapor.’’ It may be an ex- 
pression of disappointment over the way 
Cain had turned out. One hundred and 
twenty-five years have passed since our 
last lesson, and many thousands of people 
may now be in the world. Marriage in 
the first age must have been, between 
members of the same family. In this les- 
son particular attention is given to the 
two brothers, Cain and Abel. In some 
particulars they are alike. They both 
labor and have professions, both are 


born outside of Eden and have fallen 


natures, born of the same parents, played 
in the same yard, heard the same stories, 
spoke the same language; they both went 
tochurch. Thedifference between these 
brothers was not so much on the outside 
as on the inside. The little blades of the 
tare and wheat look very much alike, 
but they push out a different fruit. The 
counterfeit dollar and the genuine are 
the same in appearance, but the ring is 
different. We have in this lesson a little 
history of the conflict spoken of last 
time that must ever go on between the 
children of light and the children of 
darkness; between the seed of the woman 
and the seed of the serpent. Cain and 
Abel stand at the head of these classes. 

I. We have an account of Cain and 
Abel at worship. Ns. 3-5. 

In process of time, at some fixed period 
for religious service, it may have been at 
the end of a day or week or year, Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an of- 
fering unto the Lord, and Abel brought 
of the firstlings of his flock and the fat 
thereof. Each expressed his worship in 
a very natural way, for he brought of the 
fruit of his labor. Religious worship is 
as old as man, and no sooner has man 
lost God, than God communicates with 
him. God had certainly communicated 
with man, else he would not have known 
that He might be worshipped with offer- 
ings. True dovotion is that which is 
acceptable unto God. The worship of 
Abel was pleasing to God, while that of 
Cain was not. Where the difference? 
The difference was evidently in the 
heart of the worshippers. ‘‘By faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain.”” 

Their characters were different. What 
does God cafe for the worship of a man 
if his heart is not back of the worship. 
‘‘It is not a good work that makes a 
good man, but a good man makes a good 
work. The fruit does not make a good 
tree, but a good tree bringeth forth good 
{ruit.'’ The state of Cain’s heart is 


We have seen that 


shown by the expression on his counten- 
ance. Cain was very wroth and his coun- 
tenance fell. This was an expression of 
bitter anger. Instead of His countenance 
being cast down in deep repentance be- 
cause of his sin he is cherishing a: hot 
indignation. 

Il. Even now God condescends to rea- 
son with Cain. Vs. 6, 7. 

‘‘He is not willing that any should 
perish but that all should come to re- 
pentance.’’ In these verses sin is repre- 
sented as a wild beast crouching at our 
door. Itisasif God had said, ‘‘If you 
would change your manner and be angry 
at yourself because of sin and thus have 
deep repentance you also would be ac- 
cepted and you would gain a mastery 
over this wild beast, sin, but if you con- 
tinue in the way you are going your sin 
will yet leap upon you as a wild beast in 
the forest leaps upon its prey.’’ 


Ill, Cain rejects God’s counsel and 
murders his brother. Ns. 8. , 

Cain talked with Abel in the field, and 
no doubt the jealousy that was started 
in his heart when Abel’s offering was ac- 
cepted and his rejected causes him to lift 
the hand that strikes the fatal blow. 
Here is jealousy ending in murder. An 
English statesman once said, ‘‘ Pique is 
one of the strongest motives in the hu- 
man mind. Fear is strong but transient. 
Interest is more lasting, perhaps, and 
steady, but weaker; I will ever back 
pique against them both. Itis the spur 
the devil rides the noblest tempers with, 
and will do more work with them in a 
week, than with other poor jades in a 
twelve-month.’’ Dods, after quoting 
this, remarks, ‘‘The age of Cain and 
Abel was an age in which impulse and 
action lay close together, and in which 
jealousy is notoriously strong.’’ To this 
motive John ascribes the act: ‘‘ Where- 
fore slew he him? Because his own 
works were evil, and his brother’s right- 
eous.’’ Evil men still hate good men 
and will laugh to see in the papers an 
account of a good man who has fallen. 
Envy often sits upon the brow of a man 
as he sees his old companion succeeding 
better in life than himself. | 


LV. Close on the track of Cain is God 
treading, and He brings him to trial and 
gives him his sentence. Vs. 9-13. 

God Himself is judge and jury. God 
asks him a question. ‘‘Where is Abel, 
thy brother?’’ and receives the answer, 
‘‘] know not; amI my brother’s keep- 
er?’’ How one sin leads to. another. 
Jealousy leads to murder; now he tells a 
lie to cover his crime. Cain, by his 
question, is adding insult totnsult. Why 
do you ask me, if I am his keeper, 


should I know where he is, is he not old 


enough to take care of himself? Prof. 
Green says, ‘‘Cain is not content with 
simply denying all knowledge of his 
brother’s whereabouts; he intimates that 
there is injustice in the attempt to hold 
him accountable for him. So. 
found fault with God.’’ Cain thinks the 
murder is secret, but his brother’s blood 
crieth from the ground. Sin can never 
be kept a secret. If man should not see 
God does. Vs. 11-13 contain the sen- 
tence pronounced upon him. Cain 


thought this punishment greater than he 


could bear. Penalty will give us the ex- 
tent of the crime. God evidently con- 
siders sin a terrible thing, for he says, 
‘‘The wages of sin is death.’’ 


1. It is what we are in our hearts that 
makes our worship acceptable unto God. 
2. Sins donotgosingly. Selfishness, 


For Ill Effeets of Alkali Water 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Horsford’s Acid Phusphate assists in relieving 
the ill effects of alkali water by neutralizing the 
alkali, assisting the weakened stomach and ren- 
dering the process of digestion natural and 


Adam tremendous responsibility, but alas! for 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. 8.Gdv't Report. 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


= 


jealousy, lying, murder, tell the story of 
Cain. 

3. The voice of sin is terrible. 

4. God points the way out of sin. He 
has ever been on the side of man. 
Could anything be stronger than the 
way he reasoned with Cain? Abel’s 
blood cried for vengeance, but the blood 


_of Christ cries for pardon. 


5. Itisacertain sign of an unhumbled 
heart to quarrel with God. | 
. 6 Keep sin away from the door of 
your heart, for itis as a wild beast to 


spring upon you. 


FAMILY CORNER. 


The Mother-Heart. 


A recent item ina New York news- 
paper deeply shocked the mother-heart 
of every true woman who saw it. A lit- 
tle truant boy, ten years of age, who had 
stayed away from home one night, re- 


turned on the following morning, hungry 


and presumably penitent; his mother 
gave him something to eat, and then— 
did she weep over him and press him to 
her heart and reason with him concern- 
ing his transgressions? Not at all; she 
called in a policeman, and handed her 
child over to the tender mercies of stran- 
gers. 

This act might have seemed possible 
in many fathers—paternal love is well 
mixed with pride aud a keen sense of 
justice—as was lately instanced by the 
case of a father in the same city, who de- 
livered his young son into the hands of 
the law and to the horrors of a prison 
cell. But the love of the anguished 
mother asserted itself, and driven to ex- 
treme measures she declared that she 
would no longer live with her husband if 
he did not withdraw his dreadful charges 
and receive their erring son again to their 
hearthstone. 


was saved. 
willingly wring that devoted mother- 
heart again. 

Who, if not a mother, should remain 
true and faithful to the precious ones 
committed to her care? It is.sad that 
discretion and good judgment are so 
often lacking i in those who assume this 


the mother whose heart is not filled with 
tenderest, divinest love. 

_ “Thave brought up my sons in my 
arms,’’ says one who knows no sacrifice 
too great to make for her children’s wel- 
fare; ‘‘they kiss me when they go out and 
when they come in, morning, noon or 
night, and never were braver. or more 
manly young men.’’ 


A curious sentiment obtains among a 
certain class of people; although moth- 
ers are expected to do their duty and love 
their children up to a certain or uncer- 


_ tain time, they are then éxpected to lose 


all interest in them and their well-being; 
and the children who continue to love 
their mothers devotedly incur the sneers 
of these individuals. .It begins by ridi- 
culing the boy for being “tied to his 


mother’s apron-strings;’’ it crops out in 


the columns of the daily newspapers; we 


read such headlines as ‘‘ Minded. His - 


To his credit as a husband - 
and a father he yielded, and the youth 
_ It is doubtful if he will ever 


PIANO: 


Mamma!’’ over. absurd fabrications ac- 
cusing a son.of implicit obedience in 
ridiculous trifles, which no mother could 
desire; or;:in .weightier matters, with 
equal untruth. This.anti-filial sentiment 
reached its culminating point in the ut- 


terance of'a’ modern’ young wife to her 


husband: ‘‘When a man marries it is 
time for’ ‘hit to’ none his father and 
mother.” _ 

The mother who becomes a 
law is at once supposed to undergo some 
inexplicable change, and become the foe 
of the family—a marplot, a sower of dis- 
sension and strife! Certainly such types 
must be the exception, not the rule. The 
mother-in-law, who, does not desire the 
happiness together. ‘of son and wife, or 
daughter, and husband, if within the 


range of possibility for the couple to live 


together, is: unworthy the crown of 
motherhood. 

The conventional mother in fiction is 
undoubtedly: responsible for a _ vast 
&Amount of flippant disrespect and diso- 
bedience; for where is there a noble, self- 
sacrificing mother in those novels most 
perused by the young? She is a tyranni- 
cal personage, stiff in her rustling black 
silks and herdowager-like dignity; whose 
love for her children is little else besides 
selfish ambition; whose espionage the 
son or daughter must avoid, in some 
way; her plots to marry hero or heroine 
to the wrong pérson, without love, must 
be circumvented by counterplots. She 
is eminently autocratic, inflexible and 
unscrupulous in her’schemes. Youthful 
readers of such fiction are often hardened 
against the advice of tender mothers. 

Our Saviour exemplified the devotion — 
and self-sacrifice ‘of true mother-heart. 
The Father’ss: righteous wrath «was 


aroused; bdt:infinite love the 


word. wor 
This is:not sacrilege, for did not Christ 


liken his-yearning toward the children of 


Jerusalenrto the. mother-love of even. a 
humble fowl, when He said ‘‘How often 
would I have gathercd thy children to- 


gether even' as a hen gathereth her 


chickens:under: neq wings, and ye would 
not?*’ as 

We alt know: the duvensity of that small 
creature’s. devotion’ to her brood. A 
short timeago a farmer who had lost: 
buildings and horses and cattle by fire, 
went among the smoldering ruins with a 


saddened *-heaft; but the sight which 


touched hint most deeply, was simply a - 
hen broodimp onthe ground. Her wings 
fell off at the touch of his cane—she had 
been burried to death, but her brood of 
little ones came out unscathed from un- 
der her sheltering body. 


Such is the, love of true mother-heart. 
And such i is ‘the love of Christ, in im- 
measurably greater degree, for He laid 


down His for’ His enemies.—Celeste 


M. A. Winslowiin Christian at Work: 
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YOUNG PEOPLE. 


SAND. 
I observed a locomstitive in railroad 
yards one day. <= 


It was waiting in the round-house, where 
the locomotives stay; 

It was panting for the journey, it was 
coaled and fully manned, - 

And it had a box the fireman was filling 

| full of sand. 


It appears that ecoenadives cannot al- 

| ways get a grip 

On their slender iron pavement, cause 
the wheels areapt to slip: 


And when they reach a slippery spot, 


their tactics they command, 

And to get a grip upon the. rail, they 

sprinkle it with sand. 
It’s about this way with travel along 
life’s slippery track, 

If your load is rather heavy and you’re 
always sliding back; 

So, if a common locomotive you com- 
pletely understand, 

You'll provide yourself in starting with 
a good supply of sand. 


If your track is steep and hilly and you 
have a heavy grade, — 
And if those who’ve gone before you 


have the rails quite slippery made, _ 


If you ever reach the summit of the up- 
per tableland, 

You'll find you’ll have to do it with a 
liberal use of sand. 


If you strike some rigid weather and 
discover to your cost, 

That you’re liable to slip on a heavy 
coat of frost, — 

Then some prompt, decided sition will 
be calledinto demand, 

And you'll slip way to the bottom if you 
haven’t any sand. | 


You can get to any station that is on 
life’s schedule seen, 

If there’s fire beneath the boiler of am- 
bition’s strong machine, 

And you'll reach a place called Flush- 
town ata rate of speed that’s grand, 

If for all the slippery places you’ve a 


good supply of sand. 
— Selected. 


A Zulu Baby Cradle. 
When it is remembered that the chief 


work of a Zulu woman in South Africa — 


is tilling the ground to grow mealies for 
food and tobacco, and that during this 
occupation the baby is ever present, it 
will be readily understood that thecradle 
is an important item. As a matter of 
fact these women do this arduous work 
with a heavy, growing child slung across 
the back. With the poorer.class of 
women the cradle is simply a wide strip 
of some soft skin, which is passed around 
the waist in such a manner as to leave a 
kind of pocket behind, and in this the 
child will peacefully slumber, unmindful 
of the sudden and abrupt. movements 
necessitated by the work. The wife of a 
chief, however, will have a much more 
elaborate affair; but will carry on child 
in the same fashion. 


The cradle will be nearly two tect in 


‘ Honesty i is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do yaqu.get? 


_ Macheth's “pearl top” and ‘pearl glass” are 
_ tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use, The glass {s clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. _ 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens fo them. 


‘Pittsburgh, A. Co, 


length, by one in width, with the hair 
still remaining. The first care of the 


maker is to construct a bag, narrow to- | 


ward the bottom, and gradually widen- 
ing to within a few inches of the top, 
where again it narrows. This form ef- 
fectually prevents a strong child from 
kicking its way out; the hairy side is 
turned inward for warmth, and the pe- 
culiar shape is obtained by two ‘‘ gores’’ 
let into the back and sewed with the 
marvelous neatness of the Zulu tribe. 
Four long strips of skin, two at the top 
and two at the bottom, are used for tying 
it in position. The rank of a chief's 
wife does not exonerate the woman from 
manual labor, so she uses the decoration 
of the cradle as a means of showing her 
superior position, and to excite envy 
among her less fortunate companions. 
The entire front of the cradle will be 
covered with beads sewed on to the skin 
with divided sinews, more closely and 
neatly than could be done with needle 
and thread. There will be nine rows, of 
which the two centre ones will be-of pol- 
ished black, and the others alternate 
chalk white and black, and owing to 
these beads the cradle will weigh about 
three pounds. Thelittle darky is slipped 


feet first into the cradle with his head 


just peeping out, presenting a most curi- 
ous sight. One interesting fact in con- 
nection with yparentage in civilized as 
well as uncivilized countries, is that it is 
always to the mother that the child turns 
for protection, but to the credit of civili- 
zation, be it said, that it is only in coun- 
tries remote from civilization that the 
mother is compelled to labor with her 
child strapped to her back in the fashion 
described. It is curious to note in this 
connection that the Italians, Spanish and 
Romany tribes still carry their European 
children in a manner that is almost 
identical, substituting a shawl for the 
skin, and working or traveling with their 
children on their backs without seeming 
to be conscious of their presence.— W P. 
Pond in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


An Effective Cure. 
A preacher’s righteous soul was sadly 


vexed by the talking and giggling of. 


some of the junior members of his con- 
gregation. Breaking off in the middle 
of his discourse, he looked straight at 
his tormentors and said: 

“‘Some years ago there happened to 
sit right in front of the pulpit a young 
man who was perpetually laughing and 
talking and making silly faces. I 
stopped short and took him severely to 
task. At the close of the service a gen- 
tleman stepped up to me and said: 

«Sir, you made a great mistake; that 
young man is an idiot.’ 

‘* Since that time I have not ventured 
to reprimand any persons who behave 
themselves indecorously in church, lest 
I should repeat the same mistake and 
inflict censure upon an idiot.’’ 

There was an exemplary silence during 
the rest of the service.—Ueber Land und 
Meer. 


want an office boy,’’ he said. 
‘*Do you want the place?”’ 

‘‘Yes sir,’’ responded the boy; ‘ but 
before I take it, I’d like to know if there 
is any chance of promotion.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the merchant thought- 
fully, ‘‘that depends on the boy. The 
last one we had here owned the whole 
place before he had been with usa week.’’ 


HEARD IN A STATION. — Hurrying 
woman—What time does the next train 
go? Patient Official— Ten minutes. 
Hurrying Woman—And the one before 
that? 


MaiIp SERVANT—Professor, O Profes- 
sor! just think, I have swallowed a pin! 
Absent-minded Professor—Never mind, 
here is another one.—F Jiegende Blaetter. 


BOOK” REVIEWS. 


PRINCE SIDDARTHA, The Japanese Bud- 
dha. With an introduction by Rev. 
F, E. Clark,D. D. By John L. Atkin- 
son. Boston and Chicago: Congrega- 
tional Sunday school and Publishing 


Society, pp. 309. 

. This book gives us, for the most part, 
a faithful, though not entirely literal, 
translation of the life of Buddha as it is 
told and believed among his Japanese 
followers. It differs in many regards 
from the version of the South. The two 
great schools of Buddhism, the Northern 
and the Southern, have two distinct 
stories of the earthly life of the holy 


prince. Agreeing in the main, they still 


have many points of difference. That 
with which Western readers are more fa- 
miliar is the Southern. Buddhist schol- 
ars say that Esoteric or priestly Bud- 
dhism is the same everywhere while Ex- 
oteric or popular Buddhism differs with 
latitude and longitude. The whole story 
in any version is legendary, full of fan- 
tastic absurdities and more like the 
stories of our Lord in the Gospel of the 
Infancy than the simple narratives of the 
four evangelists. For the Bo tree, as the 
scene of the supreme renunciation in 
the school of the South, pictured by 
Edwin Arnold in the ‘‘Light of Asia,’ 
this version fixes the great event amid 
the frigid and solitary surroundings of 
the ‘‘Snow Mountains.’’ The book will 
interest students of Oriental faiths. The 
fact that a missionary takes the trouble 
to prepare the translation and that the 
Congregational Publishing House sends 
it forth proves that there are those who 
believe that one help to missionary work 
is knowledge of heathen conditions, and 
that in making error known we are really 
preparing the way for Trnth. 


THE NEW MINISTER. By Kenneth Paul. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1893; 
Pp. 342. 

This book ought to have a popular 
run. It is spicy, sprightly and vivacious. 
The néw minister just emerges from the 
seminary and lands in alarge and wealthy 
church in a town not far from New York. 
Here he has the experiences incidental 
to the bachelor life of a handsome, elo- 
quent and popular young parson. He 
marries the wrong girl, the daughter of 
a capitalist, and after a couple of years 
of conjugal vicissitudes, the way is 
opened, by her sad death, for him to 
marry the right one. After fluctuating 
waves of enthusiasm in the congregation, 
Rey. Charles Clayton settles down into a 
strong and useful pastor. The scenes 
and characters are so graphically de- 
scribed, the use of technical terms is so 


free and natural, and the reports of con- © 


fidential interviews are so true to nature, 
that the reader can with difficulty rid his 
mind of the impression that the author 
is a minister himself, with a brisk and 
taking style: The book may take its 
place alongside of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”’ 
and ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,’’ in showing 
the tendency to bring the minister to the 
front as a favorite character in modern 
fiction. One might criticise a disposition 
to per Soper of things sacred at 


NO ARTER 
will do you as much 
as the one that 

uys Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets. 
is what you 

get with them: 
an absoluto and 
manent cure for 
onstipation, Indi- 
Bilious At- 
cks, Sick and Bil- 
ious Headaches, and 
all derangements of 
the liver, stomach 
and bowels. Not 
just temporary re- 
lief, and then a worse condition after- 

ward—but help that lasts. 

Pleasant help, too. These sugar-coated 
little pellets are the smallest, the easiest 
to take, and the easiest in the way they 
act. No griping, no violence, no disturb- 
ance to the system, diet, or occupation. 

They come in sealed vials, which keeps 
them always fresh and reliable; a con- 

venient and perfect vest-pocket remedy. 

They're the pill you can buy, 
for they’re guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion, or your money is returned, You 


only pay for the good you get. 


_ the yeats 1889-’90 and 1890-’of. 


times, and to be a trifle giddy where gid- 
diness isacrime. The author discusses 
present-day controversies under cover of 
fictitious names, and clearly shows his 
sympathy with the wider view. At the 
close the author turns and speaks to the 
reader in this wise: ‘‘ While these pages 
intend to serve the interests of no sect or 
movement, nor demonstrate any peculiar 
theory of religion or psychology, they do 
aim to reflect certain drifts or tendencies 
in American church life, and record the 
development of a plastic mind and soul 
under the pressure of ecclesiastical sur- 
roundings, which are peculiarly repre- 
sentative of the genius ot our democratic 
form of government.”’ 


The Cosmopolitan for December pre- 
sents the World’s Fair from the point of 
vantage which perspective always gives. 
It isa delightful resume of the whole, 
with a backward glance at a past from 
which the mighty spectacle was evolved, 
and throwing a search-light toward a 
future which must be tinged with its in- 
fluence. The Fair was many-sided, pre- 
sented many facets which glittered, not 
in rivalry, but as component parts of a 
perfect whole; and the admirable 
sketches in this number of the magazine 
have fixed this memory. It is. well 


worth preserving as a finale to other and 


more exhaustive descriptions, and also 
as a flash-light of the humanity for whom 
the work was done. Were such a thing 
possible, it would be interesting to note 
the difference between a composite pho- 
tograph of World’s Fair visitors and a 
composite photograph of the same taken 
ten years later. For the seed has been 
sown, and the coming harvest may be 
confidently looked for. 


The U. S. Bureau of Education has on 
hand some fifteen hundred copies of Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson’s reports on Alaska for 
These 
reports, with photogravure illustrations 
and maps, give an extended account of 
that little known region and people— 
Arctic Alaska and its Eskimo. The re- 
ports can be had /ree, as long as the edi- 
tion lasts, upon application to the 
‘‘Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
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THE OCCIDENT 


What Dreams are Made of. 


The difficulties of investigating the 
phenometia of sleep by those experi- 
mental methods. which have done so 
much in advancing our physiological 
knowledge in other directions are ob- 
vious. The condition is so unstable that 
the least interference changes or destroys 
it, so that the physiologist is in some- 
what the same position as a chemist who 
tries to analyze a substance in which the 
constituent elements are so loosely con- 
nected as to fly apart at a touch. The 
chemist, however, has this advantage, 
viz., that when his problematical ma- 
terial is disintegrated the elements of 
which it was composed are still in exist- 
ence, and can be tested for and even 
measured by appropriate means; where- 
as, when sleep has fled it ‘‘leaves no 
wrack behind” save its mysterious re- 
storative effect and certain vague recol- 
lections in the mind of the subject. 

But dreaming, apart from its patho- 
logical aspect, isa subject of perennial 
interest to all. So mysterious, and so 
apart from our conscious selves, are the 
workings of the brain during sleep, that 
our curiosity is constantly provoked, and 
we ask the question—‘' What could have 
made me dream in such and such a man- 
ner?’’ Very often no shadow of a rea- 
son can be brought forward in answer; 
and we can well understand the belief of 
the ancients that dreams were occasioned 
by some supernatural intervention. Nor 
will deliberate introspection, and the or- 
dinary methods of the psychologists help 
us here to any great extent. To the nor- 
mal waking intellect the Sleep Land 


‘must always remain a foreign and un- 


known country, where the laws and cus- 
toms are utterly different from those by 
which the waking mind lives and moves; 
and where even the stable verities of 
space and time are turned topsy-turvy. 
To be in two places at once is as much a 
matter of course to the dreamer as it 
was to Sir Boyle Roche’s immortal bird, 


- for dream landscapes are as miscible as 


wine and water; while two or more char- 
acters can with the greatest ease be 
merged into one, like the faces in a com- 
posite photograph. A month may be 
crammed into a moment, and yet have 
plenty of room to stretch out its weeks 
and days. Events occurring at one spot 
may, without the least break of contin- 
uity, be transferred to the antipodes, and 
the flitting ie of such a commonplace 
character that no one raises an eyebrow. 
It is a land which we may only enter 
blindfold, and under a spell which trans- 
mutes everything into a mercurial 
dream-equivalent; and before we again 
pass the boundary (intangible as a line 
of longitude, yet often more difficult to 
cross than Alps or oceans) we are made 


to drink of lethe, and carry next to noth- 


ing away. 

But, for all that, itis a region where 
there is much more movement astir than 
we generally imagine, and where a great 
deal of important business is in progress, 
beyond that of overhauling the animal 
machinery. We do not know enough of 
this unconscious cerebration—this com- 
merce incessantly carried on among the 
brain celle—to be able to anderstand the 
full utility of such a perpetual bustle of 
ideas. We are in the position of a child 
who peers through the dust-dimmed 
windows of a factory; or of a savage 


looking down upon the roaring Bourse. 


Speaking very generally one may say 
that during sleep the brain does an im- 
mense amount of sorting and pigeon- 
holing of impressions received since the 
previous night’s rest. 
also that some process akin to stock- 
taking, and the rumaging of out-of-the 
way cofners, also goes on when the judg- 
ment and. will are taking holiday. In 
certain emergencies the usual ‘night 


It would appear 


_ staff’ of the brain are canehs’ ot much 


more than such junior-clerk’s work as 
this; but whether they can accomplish 
the marvels we sometimes read of with- 
out calling up some of their day col- 
leagues (unknown perhaps to the head 
of the firm) is doubtful. Let ‘it suffice 
for present purposes to say that this un- 
conscious cerebration during ‘sleep is un- 
doubtedly of great utility, and is proba- 
bly essential to every’ "being "with the 
least spark of reasoning power; Gnd that 
to it, in the first place, may be attributed 
the phenomena of dreaming.” ~ 

Certain writers on physiology es I 
will not specify by name) still take it for 
granted that we never dream except 
when we are aware, on awaking, of hav- 
ing done so. This idea was commonly 
prevalent among the physiologists of the 
first half of the century, as also was the 
belief that dreaming only occurred at 
the moment when consciousness began 
to resume its sway. The evidence, how- 
ever, points conclusively to the existence 
of a certain amount of cerebral activity 
during the whole period of sleep, and 
there can be no doubt that the vast ma- 
jority of our dreams never come to our 
knowledge. In considering the raw ma- 
terial of dreams we must therefore take 
into account this unbroken current of 
ideas which passes through the sleeping 
brain, and which only reveals itself to 
the conscious ego when some disturbing 
element intervenes. We maycompare it 
to an invisible and silent river, flowing 
by without betraying its presence, save 
where there isa splash of fish or of a 
falling stone, or some foaming eddy 
where a rock breaks the smooth surface. 

If the question be asked, What is the 
nature of this procession of dream-ideas, 
and from whence do they come? the an- 
swer is: They may consist of reproduc- 
tions of any thought or circumstance 
which may have impressed the memory 
from our earliest childhood. The store- 
houses of the mind are of incredible 
vastness. We are apt to judge of the 
contents of our memories by our voli- 
tional power of recollection; but the two 
bear as little relationship as do the treas- 
ure-vaults of a bank and the drawing 
power of a single depositor. Nothing 
that the eyes have seen, or the ears have 
heard, or which has once passed the 
turn-stile of one of the other senses, is 
ever let go. Every face of the thousands 
we survey in passing through a great 
city, every word on every page we read, 
every tree and hill and stream we catch 
a glimpse of as we are whirled along on 
the railroad, every sound which vibrates 
on our ears from morning to night, is in- 
delibly registered within. They may be, 
and most of them, are entered on the 
record without our knowledge, and they 
may remain there fora great part of a 
lifetime without our having any suspic- 
ion of their presence, and quite beyond 
the reach of our powers of recollection; 
but for all that they are there, and ~ may 
come to light under appropriate con- 
ditions. 

Again, we occasionally wake with a 
start with the impression that we have 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 


diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to.cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect Rear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. — | 

We will give Qne Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot 
be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. Send for cir- 
culars; free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., 


Gold dy Drugaista; Toledo, 


been enced. or that we have heard cer- 
tain words or some loud and ominous 
sound, and yet we are aware that this 
has interrupted a dream, and has not 
formed part of it. It would seem, there- 
fore, that many of the brain centers, es- 
pecially those of the organs of percep- 
tion, have each an independent power of 
ideation, and that, during sleep, several 


of them nay it at the same 


time. 

This process of continually comparing 
impressions received through different 
channels and of correcting the testi- 
mony of one sense by that of another, 
is as universal and automatic as the act 
of breathing. Being almost entirely in- 
dependent of volition it would be likely, 
like other involuntary vital processes, to 
go on while the will is in abeyance dur- 
ing sleep. It is the experience of every 
dreamer that the sleeping mind is 
swayed by a propensity to theorize upon 
and explain that which is brought before 
it. 

Now it becomes apparent, on a little 
reflection, that if, when the judgment is 
in abeyance, we have each of the centres 
connected with the organs of sense ro- 
mancing on its own account in complete 
independence of the others, and at the 
same time this inveterate habit of com- 
paring the reports so given in, and of 
advancing theories to reconcile all the 
diverse ‘‘ facts’’ (for, asleep or awake, we 


‘believe our own senses’’), we 


nearly all that is necessary for the man- 
ufacture of a typical dream.—Dr. Louis 
Robinson in North American Review. 


No Wonder. 
_ A big, red-faced, jolly-looking woman 


got into a Niagara-street car yesterday 


afternoon. She was followed by a man 
with gray hair and close-cropped gray 
mustache and a dyspeptic expression. 


They sat on the sunny side of the car. 
The man relapsed into a gloomy silence. 
The woman looked around the car on 
tried to be cheerful. 

‘‘ Kind of hot,’’ she observed. 

What?’ growled the man. 

‘‘ Kind of hot.”’ 

Where?’’ 

Here. 

Well, I guess you can stand it.”’ 

The woman took the man’s sourness as 
if she was used toit. After the car had 
gone a block she said: 

‘What pretty flowers?” 

‘*T said what pretty 

Where? 

At the house we 

Well, what of it?’’ 

Five minutes later she said: 

“Tsn’t that a nice baby?’’. 

‘““What?’’ 

‘*Isn’t that a nice baby?’’ 

‘Where? 

‘‘There,’’ pointing to a beautiful lit- 
tle boy on the opposite side of the car. 

Looks like a fool.’’ 

The car turned down Pearl street and 
the chimes of St. Paul were ringing. 

‘*That’s nice music,’’ said the woman. 

What? 

nice music.”’ 

Which?’’ 

‘*Why, those chimes.’ 

‘* Sounds like a lot of cow bells.’’ 

Do you wonder that wives sometimes 
do not love, honor and 
Express. 


FRANKIE—" Papa, I’ve just been look- 
ing at a grand-daddy-long-legs and 
thinking.’’ 

Papa—‘‘ What have you been think- 
ing, my dear?”’ 

Frankie—‘‘I’ve been thinking that if 
he took the rheumatism in his legs 
‘there’d be very little’ Wellness left.” 
Harger’ s Young People. 
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Cooking 


Good 
Digestion— 


you cannot have 
el er without a good short- 
ening. Lard has always had 
very objectionable 
causing indigestion me 
many other dietetic trou- 
bles. Science has come to 
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oil. Physicians endorse it, 
cooking experts recom- 
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ence to any other shorten- 
ing. Refuse all substitutes. 
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MARRIED. 


YOUNG-SCHUYLER—At the residence 
of the bride’s father, in Willsburg, 
near Portland, Or., December 28, 1893, 
Jasper E. Young, of Sellwood, to Miss 
Anna L. Schuyler, by the Rev. Geo. A. 
McKinlay. 

EMRY-ABBOTT—At residence of the 
bride’s mother, December 20, 1893, by 

- the Rey. M. D. A. Steen, D. D., Jesse 
Edwin Emry-to Miss Clara M. Abbott, 

_ all of Woodbridge, Cal. 

TUTTLE-BECK—In Watsonville, No- 
vember 14, 1893, by Rev. T. M. Boyd, 
R. S. Tuttle to Miss Ella Beck. 


TRAFTON-LEARNED—In the Presby- 


terian Church, Watsonville, Cal., No- 
vember 29, 1893, by Rev. T. M. Boyd, 
Charles H. Trafton to Miss Edith 
L. Learned. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S mother once 
advised him not to start a newspaper, 
‘because there are already two papers 


in the country.’’ To-day there are near- 


ly: twenty thousand newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada. 


The continual succession of boils, pimples, and 
eruptions from which many suffer, indicates an 
impure state of the blood. The most effective 
remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It expels the 
poison harmlessly through the natural channels, 
and leaves the skin clean and clear. 


Provide yourself with a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and so have the means at hand for con- 
tending successfully with a sudden cold. Asan 
emergency medicine, it has no equal, and lead- 
ing physicians everywhere recommend it. 


Buckingham’s Dye for the Whiskers is the 
best, handiest, safest, surest, cleanest, most 
economical and satisfactory dye ever invented. 
It is-the gentlemen’s favorite. ~~ 
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Berkshire 
No. 711 JONES STREET, | 


The Most Centrally Located 
Family Hotel in the City. © 
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Calling a Spade a Spade. 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse tells the follow- 
ing story: A member of the church once | 


gotdrunk. He sought to go back to God 
, and get his peace restored. He could | 
not find the Savior, so he sought again. 
His minister called upon him. The min- 
ister said to him: ‘‘You pray again.’’ 
They knelt down together. ‘‘O God! | 
Thou knowest thy servant in a moment | 
of unwatchfulness was overtaken by sin.’’ 
‘‘Nonsense!’'said the minister; ‘‘tell the 
Lord you got drunk.’’ That was another 
matter; he could not bring that up. He 
began again: “‘O Lord! Thou knowest — 
Thy servant in his weakness and frailty 
was overtaken by a besetment.’’ ‘‘Non- 
sense! tell the Lord you got drunk.’’ At 
last the poor fellow said: ‘‘O God ! have 
mercyupon me; I got drunk.”’ Then 
very speedily that man was at peace 
with God again.-Se/. 


In the rip? | are more often the result of 
disordered digestisnthan most pcople know. 


BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digess:)en, 
Disordered Liver, Constipation and 
all Biltous and Nervous 
arising from these cuuses, 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Cfalldruygists. Price 2% cents a bog, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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Cars of the Sutter, Post and 
California Street Branch 
Cable Roads pass the door. 


CALIFORNIA UNDERTAKING CO. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers. 
A. D. CHESHIRE, Manager. 
San Francisco. 


Mr. Noopop: ‘' My baby cries all 
night. I don't know what to do with it.”’ 
Mr. Knowitt: ‘‘I’ll tell you what I did. 
As soon as our baby commenced to cry, I 
used to turn on all the gas. That fooled 

him. He thought it was broad daylight 
and went to sleep.’’—Zi/e. 


8. W. cor. Geary and Stockton Streets, 
TELEPHONE 971. 

Fine Private Parlors and everything first- 
class in every respect, at reasonable rates. 


ALL PoINTS OF INTEREST 
DIRECTLY ACCESSIBLE. 


H. LeB. 


C. FLAGG, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


Manager. 


Mrs. A. W. TRUESDELL, 
Proprietress. 


SECRET.—My dear Murphy, said an 


Irishman to his friend, why did you be- 
tray the secret I told you? Is it betray- 
ing you call it? Sure, when I found I 
wasn't able to keep it, didn’t I do well to 


323 Bush Street, San Francisco. 

Should our customers not see anything in stock 

to suit their fancy, we will go with them to the 

wholesale house, where they can get the best se- 
lection in the city to choose from. 


15 PER CFNT DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN. 


Epworth House-— 


Church *+* 
Organs 


$100 
TO 


A line of Nova Scotia Homespun 1n stock. 
Also some genuine hand-spun and hand-wove 
homespun. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bible Society 


REMOVED TO 
1037 - MARKET - STREET. 


Transient and permanent accommodations 
at moderate rates. All Market-street cable 
cars pass the door. 


1037% Market STREET, 
(OVER METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY) 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


tell it to some one who could? 


The greatest pain annihilator of the age is 
Salvation Oil. It always cures. 


* 


| 
| | 


Take advice! Stop coughing at once by the 
immediate use of Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. One 
bottle will cure you. 


Whe in Love” 
‘links A thoughtful sermon by the Rev. F. S$. Brush 
which EVERYONE will be the better for read- 


ing, Price, 25 cents. A. J. MCKNIGHT, 
1125 Mission street, San Francisco, 


Zellerbach & Sons-~, 


Importers and Dealers in 
All Kinds of 


$5000 


Write for Catalogue. 


BYRON + MAUZY 


308, 310, 312 and 314 Post St. 


*K 


—=PAPER 


Nos. 419 AND 421 CLAY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. | 


Send all orders for Bibles, Testaments, 
Grants, etc., to 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, D. D., 
1350 FRANKLIN ST., OAKLAND, CAL. 


Dr. John Henry Barrows’ Great History 


OF THE-— 


WORLO’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


“Dr. Barrow’s history is the only authorized 
publication of the kind.’’ 
| HON. CHARLES C, BONNEY, 
Président World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

‘‘ All other publications are, necessarily, unau- 
thorized, inaccurate, incomplete and mislead- 
ing.”’ H. N. HIGGINBOTHAM, 
President World’s Columbian Exposition. 


English Silk 
Cloth, stamped in gold, plain edges, 
es, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


San Francisco Savings Union, 


326 CALIFORNIA ST., COR. OF SANSOME. 
Branch: 1700 Market Street, corner of Polk. 


FOR THE HAL¥ YEAR KNDING WITH 
the gist of December, 1893, a dividend has 
been declared at the rate of five (5) percent mf 


Westminister Lesson Helps. Hereafter a full supply of the Boards’s 
Publications will be kept in stock, so that no delay will occur in filling | 
orders. Address all communications to 


REPRESENTING 


annum on Term Deposits, and four and one- ‘} 
sixth (4%) per cent per annum on Ordinary 
Deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2d day of Ianuary, 1894. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


In Two Volumes, 1600 pages. 


ican Morocco, sta i ld, b H 
ns DAVID __, General Agent for Cincinnati | $9; Full Genuine: Turkey Morocco, gold Bor. Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sunday School Work. 
N. | Beaten, Coffee er, gilt edges. $12 00, 
HAWLEY) Grocers’ outfis, KING PUBLISHING CO. 


138 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


RENTON 


No. 712 SUTTER STREET, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


132 Market Street, 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 


Absolutely self-regulatin 
The simplest, most reliable. 


San Francisco. 


Announcement-= 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work hereby an- 
nounces that the American Tract Society (Mr. George Walker, Manager, 735 
Market street, San Francisco,) has been appointed its representative for the 
sale of its books and periodicals in California and Nevada, in place of George 
C, McConnell. All subscriptions.will be» promptly filled by Mr. Walker, to 
whom remittances and subscriptions should be sent. - 


and cheapest first-class Hateher Dated Nov. 9, 1893. JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
ana ERTEL & Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sunday School Work. 

= 
| | * _ || Copperplate Engraving | International 
| | i. Wedding Invitations and Announcements | Bibles 
| 723 Market Street, 8S. F. R Sunday 
FOR THE TRADE. sth Floor, Bancroft Bldg. el lg * School 

4 | Supplies 


$5 to $15 at 


Literature 


selll 
PLATER | Reward Cards 
tablew &c. Plates the | 
A First-Class Family Hotel eo and Tickets 


Dew, on 

mo With gold, silver or nickel. 
San No experience. No capital 
Se, Every house has goods peed 
ing plating. Wholesale t 


Centrally located. Sutter- street Cable Cars 
from the ferry pass the door. ) 
Table supplied with the best the market af- 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


NO.:735 MARKET STREET. 


fords. Rates—$1 50 to $250 per day. 


(> 
| 
| 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE ROCCIDENT 


5 


Mills College and Seminary 


The oldest Protestant S¢hodl for Girls on the Pacific Coast. Gives Diplo- 
mas and Confers Degress... Collegiate, Seminary and Preparatory Courses. 


Rare opportunities offered in Music. 


One hour’s ride from San Francisco. 


Write for Catalogue to Mrs. C. T. MILLS, President, Mills College Post 


Office, Alameda County, Cal. 


Next Term Begins.......... 


J anuary roth, 1894 


Occidental: College 


Offers superior advantages - for both sexes. 


Moral tone and standard. of scholarship — 


exceptionally high. 


A Full Corps of Skilled 


Commodious and well-furnished building. 


Excellent sanitary conditions; healthful 
and sightly location. 4 Terms for Board 
and Tuition reasonable.’ 


Winter Term Begins Woeiangiay: Jan. 3, '94. 


Address : 
President J. M. McPH ERRON, 
Station B, Los Angeles, Cal. 


San 


Address all communications to | 


_®&STheological Seminary 
San Anselmo, Marin Co.,-Cal. _ 


R. J. TRUMBULL, Business Manager, 


10 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Van Ness—« 


A first-class private school, under the owner- 
ship and direction of DR. S. H. WILLEY, aided 
by a corps of twelve experienced teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; music a specialty; in- 
structions the choicest. Send for circulars. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary 


1222 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


| 


NEXT TERM BEGINS sie 8, 1894. 


Mount Yamalpais 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CAL. 


-THOROUGH p° EFFICIENT 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


ACCREDITED + AT * STATE » UNIVERSITY 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M. 


HEAD MASTER. 


Aydelotte’ s Business College 


Y. AY “BUILDING, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Address, 


‘THOROUGH COMMERCIAL and 
English Training School for both 
sexes. Occupies two floors in this hand- 
some building. Fine Rooms; Thorough 
Course; Complete Equipment; Skilled 


Instructors. Four Departments: 
Commercial, Short Hand, 
Telegraphy 


and English. 


Oakland is a beautiful city of homes and 
schools, and is free from Metropolitan 
vices." ‘SCHOOL THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


Six Months... 60 


$100 HL AYDELOTTE, Proprietor and Manager, 


OAKLAND, CAI,. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
I8S—REGULAR TEACHERS—8 


232—Graduates Placed in Positions During Last Year—232 
Shorthand and Typewriting a Specialty 


For Cata logues and Circulars address: 


Heald’s Business College, 24 Post Street, San Francisco. 


Life Scholarship, $75. Complete Business Course. 
Time unlimited A. ROBINSON, M.A., Pres. 


PIONEER SCHOOL OF THE COAST. 
Organized Nov., 1858. Reopened June 6, 1890. 


OAKLAND + SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Next Term Commences Monday, July 31, 1893. 


This School prepares Students for Universities 
and Colleges at home and abroad. For further 
particulars, apply to MRS. M. BLAKE, Princi- 

al, No. 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, Oak- 

nd, California. 


TYPEWp,. 
No 


Y’ 
BAILE 
* Compound light-spreading Sil. 
2 ver-pluted Corrugated Glass 
EFLECTORS 
// Awonderful invention for 


h ah 
Churches 
etc, 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 

0S Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


0) he only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average " student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than a eerining. I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE, 


4 H. SHERWOOD, 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE EppyY. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B. MOLLENHAUER, 


Delightfully clear. HARRISON WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood. 
Jos. H. GitT1NnGs. 


—PRICE, $2.00.— 


HE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
tincin vati—New York—Chicago. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


Next Session Will Begin on 
MONDAY, August 7th, 1892, 


IRVING ‘INSTITUTE 


Select Boarding and Day School 
FoR YOUNG LADIES. 


Sixteenth year. Eighteen Professors and 
Teachers. Every home comfort and care. Pri- 
vate assistance to rapid and thorough advance- 
ment. Full Academic Course. Ancient and 
Modern Languages. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Drawing and Painting. 


For Illustrated Catalogue address : 


Rev. Eo. B. CHURCH, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
1036 VALENCIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Large Assortment of Booklets suitable 
for class presents, etc. 


RELIGIOUS, 
DEVOTIONAL, 
JUVENILE anp 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIAL AND 
BUSINESS PURPOSES 


C. BEACH 


107 Montgomery Street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


Stationery 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296. 
HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 
HURCH, IEELY & RCO. 


WEST-T 


Fred Wilson_< 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties, | | 


| 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 


| Merchant 
“Tailor 


A FULL LINE OF 


Foreign and Domestic Goods 


15 Per Cont Discount to Clergymen. 


Now. 610 MONTGOMERY 87. 


N. E. cor. Merchant Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, : CALIFORNIA, 


Fan. 11, 1894 
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THE OCCIDENT 


$60 ,000,000 WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


CONNECTICUT 


Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 
Established 1850. 


QUEEN 


Insurance of America (N. ¥.) 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Of London, - + «+ England. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1720. 


Losses Paid, over........ #175,000,000 00 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OFFICES: 


N. W. Corner Montgomery and California Streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ROBERT DICKSON, MANAGER. 


Sohmer & Co. 


BYRON - MAUZY 


308-314 Post St., San Francisco. 


—_ 


TAKE THE 


Southern California Railway 
SANTA FE ROUTE. 


It reaches all points of interest in Southern 
California. 

It runs two daily overland trains through to 
Chicago, over its own line, every day in the year. 


Its trains carry Pullman Palace and Tourist. 


Sleeping Cars, and make from twelve to twenty- 
four hours quicker time to Chicago and all 
points East. 

It gives the best accommodations at the lowest 
rates. 

THE SANTA FE ROUTE Excursions leave Cali- 
fornia every Wednesday and run through to Bos- 
ton, in Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, in charge 
of special agents. These carsare furnished com- 
plete with carpets, curtains and bedding. 

For tickets, maps, berths and general informa- 
tion, apply to any agent, or to 

K. H. WADE, H. G. THOMPSON, 

General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


H. K. Grecory, Assistant G. P. A., Los Angeles. 


FORKS SPOONS 


We send our New Illustrated Oetalogue of best quality service 
ple solid silver tea, dessert, and table forks and speons, butter 
nives, cream ladles, sugar shells, etc., te any address, ©. P* 


- arnes & Bre., Jewelers, 648 W. Main &t., Louisville, Ky. 


THIS FiRM 1S RELIAGLE.—Publishers C CCIDENT. 


AN IDEAL FAMILY MEDICINE 


ndigestion, Biliou 
Constipation, 
Complexion Offensive Hreath, 
ers of the Stomach, | 
ver and Bowels. 


RIPANS TABULES 


et promptly. 
ollows their use, 
ay obtained by 


application to nearest druggist. | 


CHAS. S. EATON 


General Agents for 


| Sheet Music 


PIANOS and All Kinds of 
Brown & Simpson bet MUSICAL 
PIANOS® MERCHANDISE 


No. 735 Market Street, 


- San Francisco, Cal. 


LOW 
PRICES 


KOHLER CHASE 


28 and 30 O’Farrell St. 


PIPE ORGA 


Stops. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. Two Manuals, twenty 
Apply to KOHLER & CHASE. 


For Bronchitis 


“I never realized the good of @ medi- 
cine so much as I have in the last few 
months, curing which time I have suf- 
fered intensely from pneumonia, followed 
by bronchitis. After trying various rem- 
edies without benefit, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and the effect 
has been marvelous, a single dose re- 
HMeving me of choking, and securing a 
good night’s rest.”—T. A. Higginbotham, 
Gen. Store, Long Mountain, Va. 


La Cripp 


“Last Spring ppe taken down with la 
grippe. At times 1 was completely pros- 
trated, and so difficult was my breathing 
that my breath seemed as if confined in 
an iron cage. I procured a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and no sooner 
had I began taking it than relief fol- 
lowed. I could not believe that the ef- 
fect would be so rapid.”—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, 8. Dak. 


Lung Trouble 


“For S than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, attend- 
ed with coughing so severe at times as to 
eause hemorrhage, the paroxysms fre- 
quently lasting three or four hours. I 
was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured. I can confidently 
recommend this medicine.’—Franz Hof- 
mann, Clay Centre, Kans. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


r. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Promptto act, suretocure 


Largest Company in America. 
None Better in the World. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 


OF HARTFORD 


CASH ASSETS ......: $70,015,829 67 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 


No. 614 California Street, - - 
F. E. POPE, GEO, C. BOARDMAN, 
Asst. Gen. Agent. General Agent. 


N. GRAY & GO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St., cor. Webb. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Established in 1850. 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers, 


2429 Mission st., near 21st, San Francisco. 
G.W. KEELER, H.E.SNOOK, 
Manager. Asst. Manager. 
Telephone No. 6102. 


Two-horse Power 
Engine 
With Steel Boiler. 


Cheap! feliaile! Safe ! 


Automatic Boiler Feed, 
Automatic Pop Safety 
Valve, Steel Boiler. Cost 
of runnin not 
to ex ve cents per 
horse-power per hour. 

Nothin 
before o 


ual to it ever 
for the price. 


We build seven’ 
sizes, from 2 to 9 
horse-power, both 
vertical and hori- 
zontal, adapted to 
the needs of ma- 
chinists, printers, 
laundrymen, dai- 
rymen & farmers. 


These engines 
ere 


quiring and and 

reliable power. 
Our prices are 

exceptionally low. 


Send for free il- 
lustrated price-list. 


G.G.WICKSON & CO. 
3 and Front St... .San Francisco 
221 S. Broadway..... Los Angeles 
141 Front St........ Portland, Or. 


- Benefit - Life- - Co. 


The Best and Cheapest Life Insurance can be had in the above Company 
¢—BY APPLICATION TO—, 


{JAMES B. ROBERTS} - SAN FRANCISCO 


415 Montyomery St. - 


year for 


Only Three Dollars and a Half = 


The regular rate for both combined is five dollars. Send your —. di- 
rectly to us and take advantage of this offer. 


THE OCCIDENT, 


91450 Free 
By special arrangement with the 


Overland Monthly 


Which is in itself an Illustrated Library. We now 
offer it and THE OCCIDENT to new subscribers one 


TO ALL WHO - 
READ and HEED 


Address, 


Mills Building, San Francisco 


Jan. 11, 1894 
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